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Keep your eye on 


e « e for new ideas in scissors 


Designed by Helen Strimple new pace in sales! 


—realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into ~.-. AND ACME MEANS IT! 
finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or water 


colors. The completed project is a decorative classroom 
frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting beauty. 


Watch for national advertising 
The series provides a full semester’s work in art and 


correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes a booklet of these fast-moving 
of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories to tell, miscel- eoney ae 
laneous activities—a significant, well-rounded social study : 

of an important phase of American life. 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET J 
..» Only 60c 


12” by 36° outlines —for individual seat work or a 


class project — make a frieze 12 feet long. Booklet of . 
colorinstructions and correlation plans with each set. 
Order from your School Supply dealer SHEAR co. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN. 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
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NO-ROLL CRAYONS 


Now you can get MILTON BRADLEY Junior No-Roll 
Crayons = a new, standard size. Smaller than the already 
famous large No-Roll Crayons used in the lower grades, 
Junior No-Rolls complete the line and provide a No-Roll 
Crayon for every school grade. 

Because they won't roll and break on the floor, Junior 
No-Rolls outlast any number of the ordinary round cray- 
ons. Their flat side stays put, even on a slanted drawing 
board . . . they color smoothly and evenly . . . and the 
popular No-Roll shape provides a choice of pointed or 
broad, flat marking surface. 

When ordering crayons for classroom use, insist on 
crayons that are made well to wear well — MILTON 
BRADLEY Junior No-Roll Crayons. 8 colors to the box 
... 12 boxes to the carton. 


NO-ROLL CRAYONS 
are also packed in 16-stick color 


assortment in tuck box 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 811 SO. WABASH 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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Waar it feels like to be poor... 


What it feels like when your first-born needs an 
expensive doctor—and you can’t afford it... 


What it’s like wanting a home of your own... 
and never quite getting it... 


What it’s like having your kids grow up not 
knowing whether they'll ever get to college . . 


What it’s like to see your friends able to travel 
abroad—but never you... 


What it’s like to have to keep telling yourself, 
“He may not have money, but he’s my Joe.” 


There is no cure-all for all these things. 


But the closest thing to it for most of us is some- 
thing so simple you almost forget it’s there. 


What every bride shouldnt know: 


It is the Payroll Savings Plan. Or—for people 


not on payrolls—the new Bond-a-Month Plan at 
your bank. 


Each is a plan for buying U.S. Savings Bonds 
automatically. 
Either one of these plans helps you—as does no 


other system we know of—to save money regularly, 
automatically, and surely, for the things you want. 


So if you’re a newlywed or know one, here’s a 
bit of friendly advice to take or give: 


Get on the Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work or the Bond-a-Month Plan where you bank. 


It’s one of the finest things you can do to start 
married life right. 


Save the easy, automatic way...with U.S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine (pa 


in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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MILTON BRADLEY 


POSTER 
COLORS 


The new Milton Bradley Poster Colors 
are ideal for students because of their 
variety of uses and colors. Use them 
for effective posters, signs, murals, 
lettered show cards, and all other 
types of art work. Student Sets of 6 
12, or 16 jars offer pupils a variety of 
instantly available colors. 

Wide range of color combinations 
to meet every need and to harmonize 
with every kind of display or design. 

For glowing, rich tones and eco- 
nomical coverage use Milton Bradley 
Poster Colors. Write for circular. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
811 So. Wabash, Chicago 


Published monthly (except July 
and August) by MILTON BRAD- 
LEY COMPANY, Springfield 2, 
Mass. Editorial and Executive Of- 
fices 74 Park street. Published on | 
the 15th of the month previous to | 
the date it bears. Send all manu- 
scripts to AMERICAN CHILD- | 
HOOD, Springfield, Mass. 
Entered as Second-Class Mai! 
Matter February 1, 1942, at the | 
Post Office at Springfield, Mass., 


under the Act of Congres: 
March 3, 1879 


COPYRIGHT, 1947, BY MILTON 
BRADLEY COMPANY 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


Change of address must reach us by 
the 25th of the second month preceding 
the month's issue with which it is to 
take effect (25th of September for 
November issue, etc.). Give both the 
old and new addresses. 
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Crayon Drawings by Children 


Ages Six and Seven 
JESSIE TODD, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Nancy had fun drawing the circus. Her pictures are popular with the children. 


Cr AYONSarestillthe most used 
medium of children in the elemen- 
tary schools when we look at the 
schools all over our country. Pro- 
gressive schools are using more 
paints, water color, tempera and 
finger paints, as each year goes by 
and yet the ordinary cheap box of 
wax crayons is still the most used 
medium. 

There are reasons. The box of 
crayons can be kept in the child’s 
desk. He can take it out before 
school in the morning if he gets to 
school early. He can take it out if he 
finishes his spelling before other 
children. When he finishes he can 
put it away. He can also put his 
paper in his desk. It doesn’t need to 
be placed on the floor to dry as a 
painting does. 

The crayon is practical for illus- 


tration of pages in social study 
books if the pages are 12 x 18 inches 
in size. Scenery can easily be made 
on this size and also people and 
objects. 

The child uses crayons at home. 
The wise teacher gives children op- 
portunities to use crayons in school 
so that she can give him suggestions 
which will help him at home. 

One important suggestion. If we 
look at crayon drawings in many 
schools we will find many of them 
have no dark accents. They are weak 
looking sketches. The teacher needs 
to continually suggest that children 
press hard on some parts. The dark 
parts made by pressing on the crayon 
adds richness to the picture. 

Another suggestion. Use short 
almost used up pieces of crayons. 


Peel off paper wrapping, move 


crayon along the side to make skies 
quickly, also grass spots, etc. In 
some of the illustrations shown you 
will see shaded parts made with 
these short crayons. 

A child’s crayon drawings express 
his own original style. 

Nancy who made the circus 
drew many pictures with animals 
and people in sort of horizontal 
planes. She often added zigzag or 
scalloping lines. 

The technique used by John is 
different for some primary children. 
After the teacher showed the chil- 
dren how to use the crayons in this 
way John became very enthusiastic 
about it. He made beautiful colors 
by half covering one color with a 
stroke of a different color. The pic- 
tures had real charm. The little 
birds were made with the sharp end 
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The shaded strokes in John’s picture are beautiful in color, green over 


blue — orange over red with many little bright birds on the ground. 


Donald pressed hard on his nest and branches. His clouds form an interesting design. 
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he 


Buddy made a design with the words, ‘‘Peep, Peep.”’ 
) & 


of the crayon. He pressed hard on 
them. 

See the worm in the mouth of one 
of Donald’s birds. He loved to draw 
birds carrying worms. If you look 
close you will see the sun in the 
upper center of the picture. He made 
many pictures by pressing very 
hard on his black and brown crayon. 

Buddy made a number of pictures 
using the words “Peep, Peep.”” How 
interesting they are as part of the 
design of the picture. His little 


leaves form designs on the branches. 
Notice that he has seventeen little 
flying birds. The children in this 
class were very enthusiastic about 
drawing birds. They drew so many 
that the birds became a part of their 
drawing vocabulary. This accounts 
for the charming quality in these 
pictures. Each child has made a de- 
sign. The wise teacher doesn’t say 
to the child, “I like your design.” 
He would answer, “It isn’t a design. 
It is a picture.” The design is un- 


conscious. It comes when he doesn’t 
have to stop and think how to draw 
something. 

We did work hard on filling the 
space however. These pictures were 
made on paper size 12 x 18 inches. 
We find this size very practical. It 
is large enough to give big free 
movements for the branches and 
large enough to hold interesting 
details such as circus horses, people, 
seal or birds. 


Wonder Ways 


I wonder why the world seems smaller, 
And people closer day by day, 

And what has brought us so much nearer 
To places that seemed far away? 


Is it the trains 
That skim so fast, 
A flash of steel 
And they are past? 
Is it the fish 
That sail the sky 

yr roadsters gay 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


That hurry by? 

Is it waters bridged 
With iron locks 

Or tunnels bored 


Right through the rocks? 

Or is it magic 

In the air 

That brings us news 

Of everywhere? 
Great world, you must have wonder ways, 
Of growing smaller with the days. 
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The Natural Way for Children to Draw 


ANNA DUNSER, 
Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Missouri 


In A CERTAIN elementary 
school the upper grade children 
painted a mural directly on the wall 
of the cafeteria. Later when these 
boys and girls were in high school 
they stopped occasionally to visit 
with their former teachers, and 
usually they went down to the 
cafeteria to see the mural again. The 
principal of this building remarked 
that when he goes back to the coun- 
try school where he attended, he 
goes around to the back of the 
building to see the initials he had 
carved there before going on into 
high school. 

There seems to be an inate ten- 
dency for the human being to wish 
to leave his mark — to leave some- 
thing of himself so he will not be so 
soon forgotten. It was so in the early 
stages of civilization as well as at 
the present time. Whether it oc- 
curred in the primary room or in 
the primeaval forest mankind used 


a sharp instrument, a broken rock 
or a crayon and made lines or scrib- 
bles which gradually took on defi- 
nite character — or they used mud, 
juices of plants or paint and applied 
masses of color which gradually 
took on definite shapes. 

We find the two kinds of drawings 
in primary groups, children from 
four to eight. They make a sort of 
contour drawing of the thing they 
have in mind, or they paint it in sol- 
id flat colors. 

They go through definite stages 
in approaching and drawing recog- 
nizable objects. Certain character- 
istics mark each stage. 

At first the child scribbles or 
smears just for the pleasure of pro- 
ducing effect. In the same way he 
scribbles and pretends to be writing 
and earlier he babbled and _ pre- 
tended to be talking. 

In the second stage he feels that 
he is making certain things and can 


explain them, though the adult does 
not recognize his creations. 

Third, he makes objects that can 
be recognized by others but depicts 
a general concept which he has in 
his mind, not the particular thing at 
which he may be looking. At this 
stage we may see the similarities 
found in all drawings by small chil- 
dren. A few characteristics seem to 
persist no matter what the national- 
ity of the child, in what part of the 
globe or what era of time he lives and 
draws. 

Most teachers are familiar with 
these natural products of the small 
child but the parent too often does 
not realize that the children of other 
families make those “funny looking” 
pictures too. The embarrassed 
mother feels that such drawings are 
the result of lack of artistic talent. 
She and other members of the fam- 
ily may make remarks about these 
creative efforts which may not de- 


ter the small child from keeping at 
his work but does irreparable harm 
when the child is old enough to be 
critical of his own efforts. 

The fourth stage which the child 
goes into in his progress in art work 
is a time for observing. He notices 
things in nature, other children’s 
ways of drawing and the work of 
mature people. He may grow dis- 
satisfied because his skill has not 
kept pace with his thinking but 
more often he is unhappy because 
someone throws cold water on his 
enthusiasm for his creative work. At 
this stage the teacher needs to be 
alert to know when to suggest more 
careful observation and when to en- 
courage deeper appreciation of the 
design quality of the work. 

Two facts should be kept in 
mind:— 

1. The four phases of develop- 
ment do not coincide with the 
chronological age of the child nor 
entirely with his mental develop- 
ment. In any kindergarten we find 
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some children still in the first stage 
while others have reached the third 
stage before entering school. In a 
group of seven-year-olds you may 
find all four stages but the majority 
will be in the third stage. 

In the early stages small children 
draw people with large heads, short 
legs and arms, eyes high in the head. 
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But they soon improve upon this if 
they have much opportunity to ex- 
press themselves. 

The second fact to be kept in 
mind is that the differences in ways 
of drawing are far greater and more 
numerous than the likenesses. This 
is especially true of children that do 
a lot of drawing. It is not possible in 
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this short space to give many sam- 
ples of drawings at all ages, and of a 
number of different things. 

Pictures of girls drawn by seven- 
year-olds have been chosen to show 
the great variety of styles and the 
differences in details. Children in 
different schools were asked to draw 
pictures of girls. The girls did bet- 
ter at this, naturally, than the boys. 
For children are inclined to draw 
their own kind more often. It will 
be noted that already at the age of 
seven they do not always make ex- 
ceedingly large heads. They some- 
times make the arms quite long and 
may set the feet close together. 
These children were not new at 
drawing. They have drawn thou- 
sands of pictures since they first en- 
tered school. 

In one way this was a new ex- 
perience for the children. They do 
not have lessons in figure drawing or 
in any other kind of drawing. The 
natural way for any child to draw is 
to fit the figures into the composi- 
tion they are working on. They had 
never before made “a little girl” in- 
dependent of where she was or what 
she was doing. Children draw ev- 
erything in a setting although the 
setting is not visible in the early 
stages. It is herself or some play- 
mate going home, playing, looking 
or doing something. 

Consider the compositions by 
these seven-year-olds. Note the 
figures in the composition and you 
will find they will fit in that compo- 
sition only. For that reason we can 
not show a child how to draw a girl 
or any other thing if we wish him to 
go on composing. 

When a child expresses his feelings 
and thoughts about himself and his 
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surroundings the way of doing it 
must come from within himself. 
Much work of this kind causes im- 
provement in drawing for each time 
he wishes to relate a new experience 
he must struggle for the best lines, 
colors, etc., that he can attain. It 
sometimes happens that a child will 


borrow a way of doing his work 
from some other child or from some 
adult. A whole group may take up 
this way. It becomes a meaningless 
formula. Such formulas are some- 
times handed down from generation 
to generation. Making flying birds 
of the letter “‘w’’ is an example, and 
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cracked 


man, 


. 


making a tulip of the letter “‘u” 
with a saw tooth across the top is 
another. 

When the teacher finds that a 
child is using such a formula or has 
developed a way of his own which 
he repeats constantly without effort 
or progress, she encourages him to 
try something new or to think of 


the real thing using his eyes and his 
head. 

She encourages him to draw 
something definite, his own mother, 
his own home or pet. Then the child 
gives his whole attention again to 
the work at hand. He stretches his 
imagination, his muscles and his 
memory. He grows. 


The most important role of the 
teacher is to be the appreciative 
audience and to place the finished 
compositions where they can be 
studied, criticized, judged. Always 
the work of all the children should 
be included and all should be viewed 
from a distance. In the discussion 
the likeness to nature should not be 
considered. Good spacing, order 
with variety, unity, balance, orig- 
inality — and the emotional con- 
tent are the worthwhile qualities. 

Skill in drawing is one of the by 
products but should never be con- 
sidered a goal on the part of the art 
teacher. We are teaching art (a) to 
develop personality, that is, self- 
confidence, iniative, courage, con- 
centration, responsibility... (b) good 
taste; through arranging and rear- 
ranging objects, lines, masses, col- 
ors, judging relationships between 
parts. (c) happy living (mental 
health) through freedom from fear 
and strain, elimination of obsessions 


Paper Box Furniture 


A COLLECTION of various 
shaped paper boxes, not too large, 
forms the basis for toy furniture. A 
round box, such as a pint ice cream 
container, with the addition of a 
cloth cushion, becomes a modern 
arm chair. Divide the box into 
thirds lengthwise. Cut about half- 
way down along the two lines mark- 
ing one third of the space. Cut the 
space occupied by the other two- 
thirds of the diameter, into strips 
about half an inch wide, cutting half 
way to the bottom. Bend the cut 
strips down towards the back of the 
chair, trimming off any that press 
against the back. A little glue will 
secure the strips in place to make the 
seat. Make a cushion of cotton 
stuffed material for the seat. 

A simply made table is just a 
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shallow round box lid, not over four 
inches in diameter, with a large 
spool glued to the center of the 
under side. 

For a dining table, use a shallow 
rectangular box cover. The cover of 
a shoe box from children’s shoes is 
about the right size. To each of the 
four corners, glue two spools for 
legs. Chairs to match may be made 
of small square boxes. Turn the 
boxes upside down so that theopen 
side is on the bottom. Mark the 
legs as shown in the diagram and 
cut out the surplus paper. Make a 
chair back of light cardboard (the 
back of a pencil tablet is good) and 
glue it in place. 

Cradles and beds of all sizes are 
easy. A match box makes a good 
one for a tiny doll. Cut duplicate 


and antagonistic attitudes, and 
through leisure time enjoyment. 
head and footboards from light 


cardboards, with the rockers at- 
tached, and glue the box between 
them. Set the cradle on a flat surface 
before the glue has dried completely 
to be sure that the rockers are true 
on the box. A bed may be made in 
the same way, cutting head and 
footboards with legs instead of 
rockers, and using a shallow box for 
the bed unless a crib is being made. 
Another type of bed, made from 
three shallow box lids is shown. 
Refrigerators and cabinets of all 
kinds are made from boxes with flap 
type closings. Glue the flaps to- 
gether so that the box is completely 
closed. In one side, cut a door. 
Attach this with hinges cut of 
adhesive tape and glue on a knob 
made of the head of a clothespin. 
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PAPER BOX FURNITURE 


ROUND 
CARTON 


BOX LID 
| AND EIGHT 
SPOOLS 


~ 


CLOTH 
CUSHION 


MATCH BOX CRADLE 


ly 
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of 
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ym 
m. Glue shelves inside. 
all A dressing table is just a box with 
ap a strip of material gathered into a 
to- skirt and glued in place. The mirror 
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REFRIGERATOR 


is a round piece of cardboard glued 
to the back. Cut a circle of silver 
paper to make the glass. 

All of the furniture may be col- 
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ROUND 
LID AND 
SPOOL TABLE 


SQUARE 
BOX AND 
BOX BED 


CARDBOARD BACK 


DRESSING TABLE 


ored with crayons or tempera, and 
once started on this project, many 


more possibilities will suggest them- 
selves, 
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Primary Children Love to Draw Animals 


JESSIE TODD 


Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


There is no drawing more ex- 
citing to teach than First Grade 
drawing if the teacher is a part of 
the procedure. If on the contrary 
she simply gives children crayons 
and paper, they keep on scribbling 
what they have been scribbling at 
home or they draw a house and a 
tree or they sit and visit. Some 
very lackadaisically draw a little, 
but look their neighbors more 
than they draw. 


at 
No one claps his 
hands when it is time to draw. He 
stimulated. The teacher 
“Draw what you 
please,”’ for he knows that he is sup- 
posed to do that day after day. 

The 


children 


is not 


doesn’t say, 


teacher wonders why her 
don’t draw animals and 
people. She wonders why their work 
is small and uninteresting. There is 


no art atmosphere in such a room. 


Nancy calls her picture, ““The Farmer and His Child.”? She makes her work very 


Almost as bad is the First Grade 
with “one good drawer’ to 
use the children’s expression. 

“Oh look, Miss Brown, at what 
John made today,” another says. 
“Put up drawing, Miss 
Brown. Put it up with the one he 
made yesterday.” 


room 


John’s 


There is art interest here. John 
is spurred on and the children are 
inspired by what John does. They 
are not drawing themselves, how- 
Over. 

If the will use John to 
help her to teach the children, the 
art period will become more alive. 


teacher 


Some such procedure as this will 
bring results. The teacher may say, 
“John, did 


this summer? 


you see any COWS 


Could 


or 


horses you 


draw some for us on the board?” 
John does; the children like them. 


Then the teacher may say, “Can 
anyone else draw some chickens or 
pigs on the board)” 

Someone volunteers. The teacher 
does not let John criticize adversely 
children who draw less well than he. 

The teacher asks for more volun- 
teers. The drawings become cruder 
as less skillful children volunteer. 

Sometimes a child says, “Put a 
bell on the cow.” Or, “Put some 
There is a good 

No one is too 


spots on the dog.” 
feeling in the room. 
critical. 

Then the teacher asks the children 
to erase the animal drawings from 


the blackboard. She makes some 


crude rectangles on the board. She 
says, “I am going to draw some farm 


pictures in these.” The 
watch her. 


She does not draw real good look- 


children 
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neat. 
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Jerry made elephants and children looking at the giraffes. 
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Mary said she wanted her clowns to be silly. 
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Dickie made the cow first and then the sun. 


ing horses, cows, chickens, etc. She 
draws crude ones which the ma- 
jority of First Graders can draw. 
She says, “You can draw better 
animals than I. I am going to show 
you something, however. I'd like 
for you to try to draw things large 
today. Your paper will be large. 
(18 x 24 inches.) Let’s not have tiny 
things on a large paper. Let’s draw 
them large and quickly so that we 
can finish in one classtime and draw 
a different picture tomorrow.”’ The 
teacher very crudely sketches in 
picture by picture sometimes a big 
sun, sometimes a rainbow, turkeys, 


We've been away the summer long. 
We've had a nice vacation, 

And now we're off to school again 
To get an education. 


barns, etc. She has inspired the 
children. ‘They draw. See the two 
illustrations with cows in them, 
drawn by Nancy and Dickie. 

Another day she inspires children 
to draw the circus they saw last 
summer. See the illustrations by 
Mary and Jerry we have printed 
here. 

After several lessons in which the 
teacher does the inspiring she can 
with profit tell the children to draw 
what they wish so that they won't 
lean too much on her for inspiration. 

As the year goes on and she al- 


ternates lessons in which she in- 


It's Time for School 


VIVIAN G, GOULED 


spires with lessons in which they do 
what they wish, the children will 
make marked improvement in their 


ability to express themselves in 
drawing. 


If the first graders are in a room 
with 2nd and 3rd graders they will 
have times to amuse themselves 
when other classes have the teach- 
er’s attention. At such times they 
will have enough opportunity to 
draw what they wish. The class art 
time should then be given to in- 
spiring, teaching and guiding by 
the teacher. 


We'll get all kinds of different books 
Advanced from those we had. 

It’s nice to know it’s time for school. 
We're really very glad! 


We 7 


Mary said she wanted her clowns to be silly. 
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About Chinese Writing 


Nosopy knows when the Chi- 
nese began to write down things, 
instead of remembering them. The 
old history books used to say that 
writing was invented by a legendary 
ruler called Fu Hsi 2852 years 
before the Christian era! Some say 
that he copied the lines on the back 
of a huge tortoise; others, that 
he tied knots in a string to help him 
remember. Probably the knots were 
first used for counting, and the lines 
on the back of a tortoise for telling 
fortunes. For it is certain, by 
looking at the characters them- 
selves, that Chinese writing was 
originally the pictures of things. 


Take the word for man: IN 


can’t you see a man’s two legs? Or 


the word for woman, : 


which was once a picture of the 
swirling kimono-like robes of the 
ancient dress. Nowadays it looks 
like a picture of a doll with its arms 
out straight. 


A man with his arms out j { 


means Big: when there is a line 
above his head, it becomes the 


word for sky. K 


Learning to write one, two, three 
is realy easy: 


When the Chi- 
nese want to express scorn of an 
ignorant person, they say, 

“He doesn’t even know how to 
write ‘one’ or ‘man’.”’ They also say 
that the wild geese know these two 
characters since they often fly in a 


IN shape or in a straight line. 


The word pictures gradually 
changed until now each is fitted 


LAURA HELEN COUPLAND 


into an imaginary square of the 
same size. For instance, the picture 
of the sun was originally a circle 
with a dot in the center. Now it is a 
square shape with a line inside. This 
probably followed the invention of 
printing. 

The first books were bundles of 
narrow bamboo slips with charac- 
ters written on them from top to 
bottom, as they are today. These 
pieces of bamboo were tied together 
with leather thongs. It is said that 
Confucius (who lived in the 5th 
century B. C.) read one of his books 
so often that the leather thongs 
wore out three times. And another 
famous Chinese scholar who lived a 
century later used to travel about 


the country with five cartloads of 


books. 

The Chinese were the first people 
in the world to print books, Ts’ai 
Lun invented paper in the year 
104 A. D., but it was six centuries 
later that Feng Tao learned how to 
print words on the paper. I saw 
some of these old block prints in 
Canton in a public library, and 
when I wanted a page printed for 
use in my teaching, it was done in 
the old way. The characters are 
carved by hand, backwards on a 
block of wood the size of the paper 
to be printed; it was inked, and 
impressions made by hand, page by 
page. In the llth century — about 
400 years before printing began in 
Europe — Pi Sheng invented mov- 
able type. 

Chinese books open at what we 
would call the back; though, since 
they were the first to make books, 
perhaps it is we who are backwards. 
They read the words from the top 
of a line next to where a page is 
bound into the book, down to the 
bottom of the line, then start at the 
top of the next line to the left and 
so on. 

Chinese love beautiful writing. 
Famous artists are as famous for 
their caligraphy (script) as for their 
paintings; and that is understand- 
able, for all writing is done with a 
brush-like pen very much like a 


paint brush. Often when you enter a 
Chinese home you will find on the 
wall a silk scroll which has no pic- 
ture on it but, instead, some famous 
saying written in a bold, sweeping 
script. They say that you cannot 
write well if you are angry or im- 
patient, and it is true. That is why 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek 
spends half an hour in his study 
every day practicing writing. No one 
is allowed to disturb him. He thinks 
out difficult problems and calms his 
mind by this exercise. 


See if you can write some Chinese 
words with a paint-brush. Hold the 
brush straight above the paper with 
the thumb and first two fingers of 
your right hand, and make long 
sweeping strokes with the brush. 
Here are some to practice on: 


One 


Two 


3 


Mouth 


A mouth at the door 
means “‘to ask.”’ 


An ear 


An ear at the door means 
5 “to listen.”’ 
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entering First 


grade find themselves in a new 
world. Each child has a desk where 
he is expected to stay. 
being able to move about at will. 
Here he is told what to do and must 


There is no 


He misses 


do it independently. 
teacher hovering near to suggest or 
comment on his work. He is on his 
own now. Informality has been left 
behind. 

This strange new world can be 
made pleasanter if there is some- 
thing to link it to the friendly Kin- 
dergarten life. Most six-year-olds 
are familiar with at least a dozen 
Mother Goose rhymes which First 


grade teachers can use as that link. 
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Making Rhymes Worthwhile 


PEARL E. FIKER 


Reciting them in duets, trios, and 
quartets, instead of in concert, will 
develop the shy child. Working 
with three children is fun 
while doing it alone would be agony. 
Any of the rhymes can be used this 


two or 


way. 

Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat can be used 
very successfully as a little dialogue, 
as, 

JOH N: Pussy Cat! Pussy Cat! 
Where HAVE you been? 

MARY: been to London to 
visit the QUEEN. 

JOHN: Pussy Cat! 
What DID you there? 

MARY: I FRIGHTENED a 
little mouse under her chair. 

The same possibilities are to be 
found in Three Little Kittens, Baa 
Baa Black Sheep, Bow! Wow! Wow! 
and Simple Simon. 


Pussy Cat! 


Dramatization plays im- 
portant role in First grade. Children 
love to “‘play”’ Boy Blue, Little Jack 
Horner, Sing a Song of Sixpence, 
Jack and Jill, Old Mother Hubbard, 
Humpty Dumpty, Simple Simon, 
Little Miss Muffit, Jack Be Nim- 
ble, Wee Willie Winkie, and Hickory 
Dickory Dock. 

For the timid child, who dreads 
speaking alone, there can be a nar- 
rator who reads while the players 
perform in pantomime. This works 
out very well for Little Miss Muffit, 
Jack and Jill, Old Mother Hubbard, 
Queen of Hearts, Polly Put the 


an 


Kettle On, Old King Cole, Hey 
Diddle Diddle, and Jack Be Nim- 
ble. Through dramatization these 
rhymes not only are enjoyed but 
begin to have meaning and conse- 
quently vocabularies are enlarged. 
During the Physical Education 
period have the children play Moth- 


er Goose singing games. Victor 


records of Ride A Cock Horse, 
Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, Goosey 
Gander, Hickory Dickory Dock, 


and Sing a Song of Sixpence can be 
used. Actions suited to the words 
and music can easily be developed 
by the children if the teacher is not 
familiar with games. This 
stimulates the imagination and de- 


these 


> 
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velops the power of thinking. 

The Art class offers another op- 
portunity for using the Mother 
Goose rhymes. They can be il- 
lustrated with crayons, cold water 
paint, colored chalk, clay, and free 
hand paper cutting. The ones best 
adapted for illustration are Humpty 
Dumpty, Little Boy Blue, Jack and 
Jill; Simple Simon; Pussy Cat, Pus- 
sy Cat; Mary Had A Little Lamb; 
Jack Be Nimble; Peter Pumpkin 
Eater; See-Saw; and Hey Diddle 
Diddle. 

First grade children are eager to 
count books, chairs, sheets of pa- 
per, children, crayons, erasers and 
many, many other things. As part 
of reading readiness, children should 
be able to identify words that 
rhyme. This can be introduced very 
easily by using Number rhymes. 
The class listens to the teacher’s 
rhyme, “One, two, Tie my Shoe.” 
The pupils repeat it and pick out 
two words which sound alike. The 


class listens again, ““Two, three, 
See the bee.”” The rhyming words 
are picked out. This is done many 
many times until each pupil is able 
to pick out the correct words. Later 
they will think of other words and 
make their own rhymes. This lis- 
tening for likenesses in words devel- 
ops an auditory discrimination for 
words which is very important as it 
is definitely preparing for reading. 
Dramatization of the “Tea Party” 
can be used beneficially, as well as 
enjoyably, for children who have 


difficulty in noting likenesses and 
differences in the sounds of words 
due to lack of experience in listening. 


TEA PARTY 


One, two, Howdy do! 


Sample Hobby Books 


EDNA M. VAN HOUTEN 


A HINT to those who are seeking 
aids for remedial work in Reading 
and for those who need some mo- 
tivation in English. Try making 
Sample Hobby Books! This means 
a note book, preferably loose-leaf, 
and about 8 x 10, to be used for a 
short “write up” about different 
hobbies and space to be left on each 
page for a sample of that particular 
hobby. Briefly the pages may be 
given to such hobby collections as 
U. S. Stamps, Air-mail Stamps, 
Foreign Stamps, Campaign Buttons 


and Badges, Keys, Jokers from 
Bridge Decks, Christmas Seals, Post- 
Cards, Autographs, Photography, 
Original Poems, Coins, Cartoons, 
Bird Pictures, Who’s Who in 1945 
News, Letter Heads, Match Folders, 
Book Plates, Silhouettes, and Blue 
Prints or Patterns. 

In filling a book in this way, 
you’re bound to strike a respondent 
chord in every child’s mind. When 
an interest in one page is noted, then 
work with the child to promote this 
interest. Add or insert page after 

DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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Three, four, You can pour! 
Five, six, The cake I'll fix! 
Seven, eight, Pass your plate! 
Nine, ten, Come again! 
Here are other Number rhymes 
that children enjoy:— 
One, two, Tie my shoe. 
Two, three, See the bee. 
Three, four, Run to the store. 
Four, five, Bees in a hive. 
Five, six, My watch ticks. 
Six, seven, Fly to heaven. 
Seven, eight, Don’t be late. 
Eight, nine, This is mine. 
One, two, three, Ships at sea. 
Two, three, four, Skip to the door. 
Three, four, five, Im glad I’m 
alive. 
Four, five, six, Let’s do tricks. 
Five, six, seven, Look to heaven. 
Six, seven, eight, Sit up straight. 
Seven, eight, nine, Stand in line. 
Eight, nine, ten, [saw a wren. 
One, two, three, four, Skip some 


more. 
Five, six, seven, eight, Clean your 

plate. 
Nine, ten, eleven, twelve, Can you 

delve? 


Nine, ten, Where’s my hen? 
Rhymes to the First grade chil- 
dren are fun, but the teacher knows 
that overcoming shyness, stimulat- 
ing the imagination, increasing audi- 
tory discrimination, enlarging vo- 
cabularies, and developing the pow- 
er of thinking all help to get the 


children ready for that very im- 


portant problem of reading. 


page on this one theme and the 
child will soon look up for himself, 
broaden his knowledge by using 
library books, educational pamph- 
lets, newspaper clippings and 
sketches. It doesn’t take long before 
a wider vocabulary is used. As soon 
as words are mastered, more and 
more paragraph writing may be 
done. It may work slowly but it 
works exceedingly well. Try it! 
The words which the child masters 
in spite of himself are such words as 
enjoy, like, interesting, valuable, 
collect, display, clever, happy, grows, 
lucky, found, un-usual, common, 
children, learned, studied and cut 
out. There will be the repeated 


(Turn to page 64) 
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The children who do not say the ‘s’ sound and those 
who substitute a ‘th’ for ‘s’ should be taught in this 
manner. 

1. They should hear the teacher make the correct 
sound. 

2. They should imitate the sound. 

3. They should learn the correct sound in a new 
situation, 

Listen, girls and boys! 
I hear a noise! 
ave 
See! It’s a snakel 
Run, get a rake! 
That’s a mistake— 
This isn’t any rattle snake 
It’s just a baby garter snake, 


Making Snow Balls 
Dip your hands in snow 
(Scoop up snow from the floor) 
Make a ball that’s round 
(Form round ball with hands) 
And so, to make it hard you blow 
(Blow on hands) 
Reach way back and throw! 
(Throw snowball) 

Teacher then encourages a conversational game by 
saying, ““My snowball hit a chicken. What did yours 
hit?” Let the children respond freely. Often the 
teacher will want to suggest that a child say sounds 
he needs to learn. For example a child who has a poor 
‘r’ sound could say “My snowball hit a rabbit.” 

A child who needs the ‘s’ sound could say “My 
snowball hit a snowman.” 

This jingle is fun to use in choral speaking. 


Stores 
Stores sell strings 
and soap 
and springs! 
Stores sell everything— 


Stores sell spools 
and spades 
and stools! 

Stores sell ices 


nuts and almost 
spices! But I wish they'd sell 
a ghostl 


Bedtime 
Little Red Hen in her coop 
Keeps her babies fed. 
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Speech Improvement 


ILA SWANSON 
Principal Kingsley School, Waterloo, lowa 


You can hear her “Cluck. cluck, cluck” 

Putting them to bed. 

(Palm of hands together, pointing up like 
a coop) 


Mother Pigeon in her tree 
Has a cozy nest 

You can hear her “Coo, coo, coo” 
As her babies rest. 

(Cup hands to look like a nest. Be sure to 
pucker your lips for ‘‘coo’’. 


Mommy Black Sow in her stall 
Noses in the hay 

“Oink, oin, oink, now go to sleep,’ 
The piggies hear her say. 

(Slip fingers through each other to resemble 
a stall.) 


But my mother will say to me, 
“Now go nightie night!” 

And pulls the blanket 
Up so tight— 

(Keep fingers interlaced. Pull hands up 
slowly to chin.) 

Then out goes the light. 

(Snap finger for lights out.) 


Balloons 
Puff! Puff! Puff! 
I blow up my balloon! 
( Hands shaped like a balloon at the 
mouth get larger and larger) 
Puff! Puff! Bang! 
I knew it would break very soon. 
(Give a loud clap as the balloon 
breaks.) 


A Tingle Jingle 
I use this for relaxation. The teacher reads it and 
the children do as the poem suggests. Children need 
to know when they are tense and when relaxed, 


Double up your toes, 

Tense your heels 

Your legs and knees: 
Now relax and let 

Them fall 

Exactly as they pleasel 
Cramp your fingers 

In your fists 

And stretch beyond your sleeves: 
Now relax and let them drop 
Like floating autumn leaves! 


. 
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Close your eyes 
(Very soft spoken voice) 
Incline your head 
Upon your chest 
Feel the tingle 
Of your body 
As you rest! 


An Ice Cream Story 


Once there was a daddy, a mother, a little boy 
and his sister. They all wanted ice cream cones. The 
daddy gave the little boy some money and sent him 
to the drug store. 


The boy bought a vanilla ice cream cone, 
(Child who has no “‘v” says this) 
And a strawberry ice cream cone 
(Child who has no “st” or middle ‘“‘r’’) 
And a chocolate ice cream cone 
(Child who has no ‘“‘ch’’) 
And a raspberry rocky road ice cream cone 
(Child who has an immature “‘r’’) 
And a lemon ice cream cone 


(Child who has no ‘“‘T’’) 


Just as he started into the house, the big dog, 
Stubby-Tail, ran into the little boy and he spilled all 
of the ice cream cones. 

So daddy gave sister some money and sent her to 
the drugstore to buy everyone and ice cream cone. 

First sister bought a (let five different children sug- 
gest the kinds of cones which sister bought.) 

Then sister startéd across the street and stumbled 
over a stone and spilled all of the ice cream cones. 

Mother said, “‘Let me go to the drug store. I can 
buy our ice cream cones.” 

When mother came to the drug store, she bought a 
banana ice cream cone. 

(Child repeats who needs the “‘b’’) 

And she bought a caramel ice cream cone, 

(Chud who needs ‘k’’) 

And a cherry nut ice cream cone 

(Child who needs “‘ch’’) 

And an orange sherbet ice cream cone 

(Child who needs ‘‘s’’) 

And a chocolate chip ice cream cone, 

(Child who needs “‘ch’’) 

But mother stubbed her toe on the steps and she 
too spilled all of the cones. 

Then daddy said, ‘““We’ll all walk to the drug store 
and everyone buy his own cone. So they did. 


Sister bought a...... 
(Child suggests the kind. 


Mother bought @. 


Daddy bought a. ......... 
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And daddy bought one more, a peppermint ice 
cream cone. 

Can you guess why they always bought a fifth cone? 

(For the dog.) 


The Rabbit Finds a Winter Home 


Once there was a little rabbit who wanted to find 
a house to live in all winter long. He went hop, hop, 
hop. (Thumbs together, fingers relaxed to give effect 
of hopping.) 

The rabbit came to a hole in the ground (circle 
hands to form the hole). ‘Here is where I shall stay 
all winter,” he said. 

But something in the hole went “S-S-S” “I want a 
rabbit for my supper.” 

What was it? 

Out jumped the rabbit and away he ran going 
“Hop, hop, hop.” 

The rabbit ran to the foot of a large tree. (Place 
right fist under extended left arm.) He said, ‘This 
will be a good place to spend the winter.” 

But something up in the tree said ‘*Whoo-whoo- 
whoo!” “TI want a rabbit for my supper.” 

What was it? 

The little rabbit shivered and shook and crawled 
closer and closer to the tree trunk. The owl flew 
around and around (turn the tree into an owl flying) 
and he couldn’t see the little rabbit, so he went back 
up in the tree. 

And away hopped the little rabbit. ‘Hop! 
Hop!”’ (hands form hopping movement.) 

The little rabbit ran under some rocks. (Place fist 
under the chair or the legs of the children.) Some- 
thing in the rocks was snoring. When the rabbit came 
in, he woke up and in a big, big voice said, “I smell 
a rabbit.” 

What was it? 
the winter. 

Away went the rabbit ““Hop!—Hop!—Hop!’’(Hands 
form hopping movement.) 

He came to a big hay stack (arms extended over 
head like a hay stack). Into the hay stack dashed the 
little rabbit. 

But when the rabbit got in the hay stack he heard 
a “Squeak—eek—eek.” 

What was that? 

The poor little rabbit said, “Oh, dear! I’ve run 
away from a snake in a hole (hands make hole) and 
an owl in the tree (hands make tree) and a bear in 
the rocks (hand under legs). Do I have to run away 
from you too?” 

The little field mouse said, “No indeed! Stay here 
all winter with me!” 

So there was the mouse and there was the rabbit 
side by side in the hay stack all winter long. (Fists 
laid on knees side by side.) 

Children should be able to retell story and everyond 
go through the motions. Let the snake be the child 
with the lisp, the owl and the bear should be children 
who have oral inactivity. The mouse may be a lisper. 


Hop! 


A bear that had gone to sleep for 
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Adapting the Early Work in Arithmetic 
to the Child’s Interest 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


In SEPTEMBER when the boys and girls enter 
the primary grades they have had many number ex- 
periences during the long vacation days and the fact 
that they are ready for further experiences is evident 
from the things they do when left to their own devices. 
Their teaching should begin where they are and proceed 
gradually — not hurriedly — toward the building up 
of number skills and attitudes which will make their 
child life and their adult life more rich and meaningful. 

From every point of view the early work in arith- 
metic should be adapted to the children’s experiences 
and the knowledge of numbers obtained through their 
interest in home activities, in other children, and in 
toys, animals, or flowers. While for the pupil it should 
seem incidental to these situations, it should be defi- 
nite in the mind of the teacher. By means of interest- 
ing and delightful experiences she can lead the child, 
in Dewey’s phrase, to “feel the need” of numbers or 
arithmetic in his everyday life. 

This may be motivated by the following suggestions. 
Activities in which the pupil realizes the urgent need for 


(1) Counting — 

Counting out and passing materials 

Counting out classmates for games 

Looking up dates on the calendar and counting the 
number of weeks and months to the dates of interesting 
occurrences as birthdays, school bus trips, movies, etc. 

Comparing attendance records, Mounting the num- 
ber who have been absent, the number who have been 
tardy, and the number who have neither been absent 
nor tardy. 

Playing the “Counting Game’? — One child may ask 
another, “How many children are in your row?” or 
‘““How many tables are in the room?” or “How many 
books are on Miss Smith’s desk>”’ If the question is 
answered correctly the second child may ask the third 
question, etc. If the second child makes a mistake he 
should be given an opportunity to count the group of 
objects aloud. The other children or the teacher may 
help him where necessary. The purpose of this pro- 
cedure is to provide definite teaching for those children 
who need it most. 

Answering quantitative questions which arise in Social 
Studies as: How many boards will we need to make 
shelves for our store? How many boxes for counters 
and showcases? How many boxes of oatmeal have we 
on hand in the store now? In a like manner the need for 
counting is met in any other Social Studies unit which 
may be going forward in the primary room. 

In extending the children’s experiences with counting 
definite provision may be made to include the three 
kinds of serial counting, namely, (a) visual, (b) audi- 
tory, and (c) muscular. The following suggestions may 
be helpful:— 
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(a) Visual Series 

By whispering the teacher asks one child to raise his 
hand or nod his head a certain number of times. The 
other pupils observe and then one of them is called on 
to state how many times the child performed the act. 
The same general plan may be followed by letting a 
child decide for himself how many times he will hop or 
step while the others observe. Bouncing or tossing a 
ball adds variety to the exercise. 


(b) Auditory Series 
Taps with a pencil or ruler on a desk, notes on a 
piano, short whistles, or notes in singing. Sounds of 
various kinds such as bounces of a ball or taps of a bell 
when the children’s eyes are closed. 


(c) Muscular Series 
One child taps the head of another whose eyes are 
closed. He tells how many times he was tapped. A 
child closes his eyes, nods his head a number of times, 
and then tells how many times he nodded. The other 
children observe and check the accuracy of the child’s 
statement. A child closes his eyes and touches the 
blackboard a number of times while the others watch 

to see if he gives the correct number. 


(2) Adding — 

Keeping score in games 

Finding the total number of pages read in various 
books in a week. 

Finding how many blocks children walk each day in 
going to and from school. 

Computing the cost of school lunches 

Original problems about the different children’s va- 
cation experiences as: 

Billy made a dog house for Jip, his dog. Father gave 
him the boards. He spent 9 cents for paint and 5 cents 
for nails. How much did Billy spend for the dog house? 

Jip likes to carry sticks. One day Billy found 5 
sticks under his wagon, 4 sticks in the dog house, and 6 
sticks in the corner of the yard. How many sticks did 
he find in all three places? 

Sally has 3 gray kittens and 2 white ones. 
many kittens has she? 

Joe’s chickens got into his mother’s flower garden. 
They scratched out 4 petunia plants, 3 poppy plants 
and 5 other flower plants. How many plants in all did 
they scratch out? 

One Saturday David and his friends had a pet show. 
In the show were 5 kittens, 3 dogs, 6 rabbits and 1 goat. 
How many pets were in the show? 


How 


Many opportunities for adding are encountered in 
playing store and other Social Studies activities. 


Practice in adding a “‘seen’’ number to an ‘“‘unseen”’ 
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number is helpful in developing skill in column addi- 
tion. For this the teacher may draw a “‘wheel within a 
wheel” with the numbers written around the outside. 
At first the number being added to each of the others 
(2) may be written in the center if necessary, but later 
practice should be given without seeing the 2. The 
child may think “2 and 3 are 5,” but should say only 5. 


(c) Subtracting — 

Finding differences between ages 

Finding differences in the number of blocks pupils 
have to walk to school. 

Finding how many more pages we read from various 
books this week than last week. 

How many more boys than girls are there in Patty’s 
group? 

Observing and recording number of clear and cloudy 
days in a week, in a month; then finding how many 
more clear days than cloudy days there have been. 

Problem situations of how-many-more type should be 
developed from objects in the classroom. The following 
are examples:— 

There is room for 6 chairs at the reading table, but 
there are only 3 chairs there now. How many more 
chairs can you put at the reading table? 

The boys need 3 long blocks to build a gate. They 
can find only 2. How many more do they need to find? 

Henry has 5 marbles and Jack has 4. How many 
more marbles has Henry than Jack? 

9 girls and 17 boys came to the Pet Show. How many 
more boys than girls came to the show? 

John brought his dog to school again. The other time 
he could do 8 tricks. Now he can do 11. How many 
new tricks has he learned? 

These problem situations should be actually devel- 
oped in the classroom using chairs, blocks, marbles, 
pets, etc. 

Problem situations of the take-away type should be 
developed in the classroom also. 

We have 9 cents and spend 5 cents for some seed. 
How much have we left? 

5 girls were playing hide-and-seek. 3 of them went 
home for dinner. How many girls were left? 

Jane told us that she earned 17 cents helping her 
father. She spent 9 cents for feed for her bird. How 
much did she have left? . 

Joe reports that he has 15 chickens. 8 are black, and 
the others white. How many white chickens has he? 

A number story to help develop the child’s ability with 
cent, nickel, and dime. 


A VACATION TRIP 

Part I — Getting Ready For a Trip to the City — 

“Ruth, Ruth!” cried David one day. “I have a sur- 
prise for you. Guess what it is.” 

“Oh, my!” said Ruth. “I never can guess. What is 
it?” 

“Uncle Joe is going to take us to the city,” replied 
David. 

“Oh! When?” cried Ruth. 


“In just a week,” her brother answered. 
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“That will be just seven days,” said Ruth. “Let’s 
earn some money to buy things with.” 

“Let’s pick up all the sticks in the back yard.” 

“*], 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20,” sang Ruth and David as they picked up 
sticks. Soon the basket was full. 

Mother said, “I am glad you are earning money. | 
will give each of you five cents.” She gave five pennies 
to Ruth and a nickel to David. 

The next day Mother said, “If you will cut the grass I 
will give each of you ten cents.” The children worked 
hard. So Mother gave a dime to Ruth and two nickels 
to David. 

Each day the children counted their money and put 
it in their banks. They ran errands for their mother. 
Ruth went on three errands and David only two. So 
Mother gave Ruth a nickel and four pennies and she 
gave David seven pennies. 

“Let’s count our money and see how much we have 
to take with us,” said Ruth. It was fun counting the 
money that was in their toy banks and planning how 
they would spend it. 

“We are ready for the city now,” said David. 


How many pennies did David have? 
Did Ruth have more nickels in her bank than David? 
How many dimes did Ruth find in her bank? 


Draw a picture of the money that Ruth and David 
had. 


Part 2 — In the City — 


Uncle Joe, Ruth, and David went to the city on the 
train. 
“T will give each of you ten cents,” said Uncle Joe. 
He gave David a dime and Ruth a nickel and five pen- 
nies. They went into a Ten-Cent store. 
“T’d like some candy,” said David. ‘Here are five 
pennies.” 


“T'll pay a nickel,”’ said Ruth. 
Did David pay more than Ruth} 


All at once Ruth said, “Oh, here are the toys! IT want 
a little doll. Here are ten pennies.” 
“I'd like this little car,” said David. ‘Here is a 


dime.” 
Did Ruth’s toy cost more than David’s? 


I’m going to get this book for Mother,” said David. 
It cost ten cents. So he gave two nickels for it. Ruth 
got a pretty box for Mother. She spent a dime for it. 


Which cost more — the book or the box? 


Mother liked them both and thanked the children 
for them when they got home. 
“Oh, Mother!” said David and Ruth. ‘‘We had such 


a grand vacation trip!” 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


It's Fun to Learn to Read 


MARGUERITE BURKHOLDER 
Elementary Teacher, Weston School, Elkhart, Indiana 


Expertence has shown that the greatest suc- 
cess in the teaching of reading occurs when the material 
used is meaningful to the children. The primary child 
learns to read rapidly where the environment can be 
so controlled that the child desires to know the mes- 
sage conveyed by the printed word. All first grade 
classrooms should be so organized that the need to 
read becomes a dominating force in the lives of the 
children. No opportunity to make the ability to read 
a necessary and useful tool in social intercourse should 
be neglected. 

Today a teacher to whom education means growth 
and adjustments necessary for intelligent right be- 
havior puts the social activities first. These activities 
give the child opportunities for normal growth through 
creative effort for use of the large muscles and for 
exercising judgment and developing civic traits and 
habits. The teacher then sees at once that. in connec- 
tion with the activities which she knows are important 
for social development, she has an opportunity to 
awaken the interest of the child in reading and thus 
to create in him the right attitudes toward it before 
he learns to read. Every chance should be given the 
child to want reading, to take it and use it, thus in 
this way the child is living with reading, needing it 
and using it in natural, normal situations which help 
him to make reading a part of himself. 

The aim in the first four grades is to give the child 
ability to get the thought from the printed page and 
to develop good reading habits. Reading is thought- 
giving as well as thought-getting and it is imperative 
to train children to be independent readers insofar as 
phonetic difficulties are concerned. Lastly, and by no 
means less important, is it to develop in each child 
love for reading. 


Aims and Illustrations: 


First Grade: 


In the first grade some of the following illustrations 
are helpful. 

1. Signs on the door of the room bear the identifica- 
tion of their grade and teacher. 

2. On the chair, the locker and the table is lettered 
the name of the child assigned. 

3. Objects about the room, such as filing boxes, 
containing scissors, string, paste and brushes, are 
similarly labeled. 

4. Art folders are labeled “Pictures;” bulletin board 
under the title “boats’’ when such pictures are dis- 
played, later to be more carefully classified as “sail 
boats,” “‘steam boats” and “row boats.” 

5. Certain blackboard notices should appear each 
day. Most of the children cannot read these during 


the first months, but the desire to know “what they 
say’ is universal and the frequent repetition of certain 
phrases makes them familiar. Such notices soon grow 
to: 

Harry is excused at ten o’clock this forenoon. 

Mary and Helen go to the nurse today. 

Such personal interest is aroused because the notices 
contain information of particular importance to cer- 
tain individuals, 


6. Have the children make pictures descriptive of 
vacation experience. Each child, as his picture is fin- 
ished, dictates his story to the teacher. She may letter 
it in the same type as for the informational signs. 


7. These stories are always short (ten to twenty-five 
words) and the child soon learns to read his own story. 
He will be proud to have his picture mounted on a 
larger sheet bearing the story and posted on the bulle- 
tin board. Many learn from other children to read 
their stories, too. 


8. Several tables are set aside with the sign “TI 
found’’—one devoted to rocks, one to seeds and so on. 
Children are urged to bring to school interesting things 
which they wish to share with their classmates. Each 
specimen brought in receives its own card—*Mary 
Lou found this shell.” The child learns what his own 
card says and what other cards say as well. 


9. Let the children plan the activities of the day 
and the teacher prints the daily plan in simple language 
on the board. Reference to the list is constantly made 
throughout the day. There is then much competition 
to see who can read them. 


10. A class newspaper, simple at first, may be con- 
tributed by the children. It can be reproduced on a 
large sheet of paper or tagboard. Usually the teacher 
prepares it for reproduction by hektograph so that a 
pupil may have a copy for, his own book when he can 
earn a copy by being able to read it. This newspaper 
may be placed in a file on the corner bulletin board 
for future reference. 


Means 


A. Lessons from the charts, blackboards, flash cards 
and similar devices. 


B. Seat work and drills. Seat work should have 
educational value. No material should be used solely 
for the purpose of keeping the child busy. This seat- 
work should be correlated with reading or number 
work. It should train the eye, should develop compre- 
hension and the ability to follow directions. Ask 
yourself, “Is it easy enough to assure each child a 
measure of success, but difficult enough to challenge 
his effort.”’ 
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Sample—Animals: 


Names: 

rabbit horse dog cat 

pig sheep chickens squirrel 
Foods: 

nuts milk corn grass 
carrots meat hay oats 
Sounds: 

Bow-wow Moo-moo Cluck, Cluck 
Baa, Baa Mew, Mew Quack, Quack 


Let children match names of animals with food and 
sounds and could add to the vocabulary these extra 
words: 


tail ears like feet 
help farmer rides head 


C. Study of phonics, word study and phrase recog- 
nition. 

D. Conversation, dramatizations, exercises to secure 
distinct enunciation. 

E. Dramatizations as a means of expression. Chil- 
dren like to do things and the play instinct may be 
thus utilized and directed toward securing better ex- 
pression in reading. This is a very successful method 
of securing comprehension. 

F. Thought-provoking questions to aid child com- 
prehension. 

The Introduction of Books 

Each child keenly desires to have the first books 
when they are introduced. He looks upon the book 
as bringing to him further delightful stories which he 
can get for himself because many of its words, word 
groups and phrases are already familiar to him. He 
is ready to read for the content and later can share 
with the class through short periods for oral reading 
or reporting. 

Books of various kinds are always available on the 
reading table. Allow children to choose books, within 
their ability, to start with. Each, however, may ad- 
vance at his own rate of speed. During the first year, 
most of the children will read many simple books. 

With some children the reading adaptation is made 
slowly, but after it has begun, all children are tested 
orally, with standardized reading materials, to detect 
weaknesses or bad habits which may be developing. 

As children proceed through the second, third and 
fourth grades, the emphasis is increasingly placed on 
silent reading. There is usually a considerable variety 
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of reading skills and the best readers as well as the 
poorest must be considered individually. Giving work 
that is too easy is as disastrous as requiring that 
which is too difficult. 

In order that the teacher may know what each pupil 
needs in the way of remedial reading, both the oral 
and silent ability of each child should be measured. 
Such tests should be conducted privately as it is only 
a kindness to the child to relieve him from embarrass- 
ment, if he is a poor reader. If the child reads well it 
prevents him from showing off and minimizes unneces- 
sary errors due to excitement or timidity. 


A silent reading test that is good is to choose a short, 
interesting story, one which has not been read by 
anyone in the class. It is best to have a special set of 
readers to use for testing, not books which are kept in 
their desks to read during their spare moments. 

Have each child put a marker at a place you assign 
in their readers and then close the book until you give 
the signal, “Begin!” Provide each child with a slip 
of paper, having him write upon it his name and a 
column of numbers from one to twenty. Explain to 
the children that as soon as each one raises his hand 
when finishing the story, he is to write at the top of 
his paper the number which you give him. That num- 
ber indicates the minutes he has used to read the 
story. When he has finished, he may be allowed to 
rest or to read another book, but under no circum- 
stances no disturbing those who have not finished. 

When the last pupil has finished, ask twenty ques- 
tions designed to bring out the essential points in the 
story. These questions can be answered simply by 
“‘yes” or “no” or some other single word. After these 
speed-comprehension tests are given, begin to keep 
a record on graph paper, showing a picture of each 
child’s progress. 

Not until the oral and silent reading testing has been 
completed can the process of remedial teaching be 
undertaken. Some of the difficulties are substitution, 
irregular rate, lack of fluency, or poor work habits. 
Some children will fall into various groups and will 
require individual instruction. 

Standardized achievement tests should be given, 
compiled and translated into grades for the class. 

In conclusion it may be said that children trained 
by modern reading technique are able to read with 
greater pleasure, more rapidly and comprehendingly 
than any previous generation of primary children. 


Exercise 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I squat on my knees 
I rise on my toes 

I go up and down 
Like a see-saw goes! 


I hold in my chin 

And fill out my chest 
I stand on my toes 

And breathe my best! 


I want to grow up 

Like a tall, straight tree 
So all of my friends 

Will be proud of me! 
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New and Meaningful Seatwork 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Note: We are going to try in this new series to show how the work that children do at their seats should not be 
isolated, or remote but should be closely related and integrated with all subjects taught. We hope to tie these 
procedures particularly to the child’s social background and experiences. 


Children and World Friendliness 


A Proclamation by The Boys and Girls Themselves 


We believe that boys and girls can do much in helping this country of ours to develop a feeling of friendship 
for the peoples of other countries and to further the spirit of world neighborliness and good will. We believe that 
by appreciating the rights of other individuals in our class rooms and in our neighborhoods that we can help the 
United States of America in its appreciation of the rights of other nations. 


That we may best serve our country in the promotion of world understanding be it resolved: 


1. That we avoid games and toys that suggest the destruction of human life. 


That we seek to admire those heroes who aid in the bettering and enriching of 
human life. 


3. That through our every act. we build up finer attitudes of tolerance and sympathy 
toward all people. 


4. That we strive to protect the rights of others on the playground, in the school 
building, in our homes and in the community. 


5. That we exchange letters of understanding and friendliness with the children of 
other nations. 


6. That in our study of the various nations we be led to a better sense of appreciation 
of the contribution made by all peoples. , 


7. That through our projects, our dramatizations, our sports, we learn better the 
**rules of the game’”’ — the give and take of life. 


8. That in our dealings with our class mates, we help in every possible way to promote 
a better spirit of neighborliness. 


THINKING IT OVER 


What games and toys suggest the destruction of human life? Can you name three? 


Can you name three heroes or heroines that you think are now aiding in the bettering 


and enriching of our life? 


Name two ways you can help in protecting the rights of your friends — 


on the playground in the schoolroom 


How can YOU help to promote a better spirit of neighborliness in your classroom? 


906 
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New and Meaningful Seatwork 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Here are the names of men and women who have contributed much to our way of life. Some have become 
famous because of exploring new lands or seas. Some have helped the world through their great knowledge of science. 
Others have invented skillful and better ways of doing things. Others have brought to the world beautiful music, 
literature or art. Many of these people may not have been born here in America but their contributions have 
made us richer and happier. Look the names over carefully. Then arrange them under the headings below. 


NAMES OF FAMOUS PEOPLE 


1. George Washington 7. Luther Burbank 

2. Eli Whitney 8. Richard E. Byrd 

3. Christina Rossetti 8. Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
4. Madame Marie Curie 10. Marion Anderson 

5. Louis Pasteur ll. Jean Francois Millet 

6. Thomas E. Edison 12. James Watt 


Can you classify each under its right heading? 


Inventor Statesman 

Musician Artist 

Scientist Writer 
Explorer 


LET US QUIZ YOU 
Each sentence is about some famous person. Can you complete it? 


master of many trades, took a famous midnight ride on 
April 18, 1775. 


i ~@s10eeiaeneeeawewein was a Scottish engineer who invented the steam engine, 


D. 45$630e0nyesnaneewerss was a war president of our United States and great promoter 
of world peace. 


ore ....was author of the Declaration of Independence and third 
president of our country. 


ee ree er gave us our electric lights and was one of the world’s greatest 
inventors. 

i céubeawanekkereewent started the five and dime stores which are named after him, 

Te. ean eudeceweseoesens was one of the bravest riders of the Pony Express. 

was called the Wizard.”’ 

took the first non-stop flight across the Atlantie. 


ae eee invented the telegraph which we use daily. 
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Democracy in Action 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Note to teachers: In recent months we have heard many words spoken on the subject of **World Friendliness” or **World 
Neighborliness.’? We have heard many criticisms on how American History is being taught in our public schools. We have 
seen new objectives and motives added to our curriculum that our children may better understand and interpret the daily 
living of which they are a part; that they may better appreciate the great contributions of all countries toward our way of 
life; and that they may become increasingly conscious of their responsibility to participate in advancing better ways of 
living together. It is for this reason that we think it both fitting and timely to offer this series to teachers. We hope through 
the medium of the story, play, playlet, contest, riddle, game, dramatization, puppet show, rhyme, game, moying tableau, 
and the like, to bring closer to children some of the great contributions of the past, interesting old holiday customs and 
traditions that have come to us from various countries, living pictures that will show how all of us in this world are depen- 
dent, one upon the other — one Nation upon another, one State upon another and one Individual upon another. In this, 
my first article, I am going to outline various interesting and worthwhile approaches that teachers may make their Civics, 
Community Life, History, Geography, Social Studies, a more complete experience of how men may really live more happily 
and more profitably together. Every single subject in the curriculum, we believe, offers opportunities for stressing the need 
of interrelation one with another, the need for respecting the rights of our neighbors and for appreciating the contributions 
that each has to give, and for stressing those ideals as laid down in the Constitution of America and in the Preamble to the 
Charter of the United Nations that protects, develops and ensures each and all of Democracy’s Children, 


Suggested Procedures -- How Men Live 
(Grades 1 to 6) 


1. Dramatization of real happenings, incidents and events: 


Adventures of Marco Polo 
Story of Bunker Hill 
William Penn’s Peace Treaty with Indians 
Signing of the Atlantic Charter 


2. Making of three minute speeches on 
a. Who’s who in America: Nathan Hale — Abraham Lincoln — George Washington, 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, etc. 


b. What’s What in America — Valley Forge, Bunker Hill, Liberty Bell in Philadelphia, 
Plymouth Rock, etc. 


3. Collecting of pictures and news items to show Who’s Who in the News. 

4. Stories of our noted scientists, explorers, musicians, writers: 
Marconi Jane Addams Louis Braille 
Marion Anderson Edward Bok Louis Pasteur 
Rabbi Stephen Wise Marie Curie Johannes Gutenberg 


5. Reports of Current Events and News Items, 
Byrd’s Late Trip to Antartic 
Henry Fords Contribution to Mankind 
Late Discoveries that Aid Air Service 
Rules of the Road 
Activities of U. N. R. A. 


6. The Telling and Narrating of Folklore of different countries studied: Japan, England, 
India, Scotland, Holland, Sweden. 


7. A dialogue between a Newcomer to the U. S. and a boy or girl who has always lived here. 
. Enumerating items of interest about local places in our own communities. 


8 
9. A Newspaper Club — Discussion of items, editorials, names in news, difference between 
dogma and fact, what is propaganda? 


10. Simple Forums and Discussions — based on what is happening in the News. 


11. A bulletin — ‘Our World Neighbors ” — clippings and pictures about different peoples, 
customs, their customs, ways of living. 
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Democracys Children 


(Continued) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(A Continuation of Specific Procedures That May Help to Keep Democracy Alive) 
12. Making a Hall of Fame — telling children of the Hall of Fame in New York. What 
names are recorded there and why. Who would you put into the Hall of Fame, Why? 
13. Writing letters to Children Across the Sea — Exchanging experiences and viewpoints. 
14. Making a Scrap Book on “Our Neighbors.”’ 


15. Industrial Life in Our Own Country — 


Study of Transportation Story of Trade 
Study of Communication Story of Writing 
Present Day Inventions Story of Our Calendar 


16. Birthdays of Outstanding Citizens — 


Thomas E. Edison Benjamin Franklin 
Gen. Douglas McArthur James Byrnes 

John Winthrop Alexander Graham Bell 
James Watt Com. Richard E. Byrd 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


17. Holiday Customs and Traditions — What do we derive from other nations that con- 
tribute to our way of observing: New Years, Christmas, Easter, May Day? 


18. A Family Hour to discuss what our grandfathers used to do? Where they came from, etc. 


19. An Amateur Hour to exhibit special talents among the children — dancing, yodeling, 
imitating, etc. 


20. A Talkie-Movie to show Henry Ford’s contribution to our country. 
21. Telling or Showing the History of Puppets from the time of the early Romans, 


22. Showing and Explaining Old Customs and Traditions: 
Old figureheads on Greek boats — what they mean? 
Toy Making in Switzerland. 
Dolls of Japan, ete. 


23. Telling and Dramatizing of Fairy Tales of Other Lands. 


24. Making a Pictorial Map to show from whence the world gets its ivory, pearls, cottons, 
ete. 


25. Living Pictures and Tableaux to show every day life in India, Africa, China, South 
America, etc. 


26. A Panel Discussion to show advantage of our mail service today compared to time of 
Pony Express. 


27. An Exhibit of Folk Dances and Rhythms of Various Countries 
From Sweden — Shoemaker’s Dance **Voeve Vadmel.”’ 
From France—Reel Harvest Dance. 
From Norway — **Mountain March.” 
From India — **Crocodile,’’ ‘*Gora,”’ ‘*‘Kokku.”’ ete. 


28. A Mural (explanatory speeches) — ‘‘Ships of Olden Days.” 
29. An Exhibit of Wood Carving — Weaving — Clay Pottery, ete, 
(With explanatory speeches). 
20. A Movie to show ‘“‘Alladin and Magic Lamp.” 
31. Moving Tableaux to show Festivals of Other Lands — 
Doll Festival New Years 
Ice Carnival Star Festival, etc. 
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Lessons in Social Studies 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


How We Travel Today 
(Reading Lesson) 


Today we travel in many ways. 
We ride high up in an airplane. 


We ride over the country in stream- 
lined trains. 


We ride across the ocean in steam 
boats. 


We even ride under the ground in 
subways. 


We can go very fast. 
We can sleep in good beds as we travel. 


We can have good food to eat, too. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


TI. Make Chart of Modern Transportation 


Encourage children to cut out and collect pictures of all kinds of modern transportation. 

Airplanes, automobiles, trains, boats, bicycles, busses, street cars, motorcycles, ships, trailers 
and canoes. Classify these as to air, land and water. Mount and put simple caption under each. 
As — We travel by air. We travel by water, etc. Develop meaning of word “transportation.” 


II. What Things Aid Modern Transportation 
possible) 


(Draw information from children if 


Paved streets, paved highways, railroad tracks, subway tracks, airports, piers. 


WHAT AM I? 


I go across the country. 
Many people ride in me. 
They sleep in me at night. 
I go on a track. 


What am I? 


WHAT AM I? 


I fly in the air. 

I fly above the clouds. 
Many people ride in me. 
They sleep in me at night. 
What am I? 
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Lessons in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


How We Once Traveled 
(Reading Lesson) 


Long ago there were no airplanes. 
There were no streamlined trains. 
There were no steam ships. 
And there were no subways. 
People had to ride horseback. 


They rode in wagons pulled by horses 
or mules. 


They had to row their boats. 


They traveled very slowly. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Bring in pictures of pioneer life, of colonial life. If class has had stories of primitive life such as 
cave men or Indians, recall their methods of transportation. Emphasize the difficulties to be 
overcome because of lack of paved roads, and streets, the strength and endurance needed in riding 
long distances in crude wagons or on horseback over steep hills and through forests. Note the 
length of time needed to make a journey then compared with our present travel. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Draw pictures of early travel. Make chart showing contrast with modern travel. 


STORY HOUR 


When Jean’s grandmother lived in the country there were no railroads. The family made a long 
journey in a covered wagon. Jean’s grandmother was then a little girl six years of age. She thought 
the trip was great fun. She loved to ride day after day, eat by the roadside, and sleep in the wagon 
at night. 

Grandmother told the story to Jean many times. Each time she would say, “It took my father 
two weeks to go the distance a fast train now goes in a few hours.” 
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Lessons in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN f 


How We Send Messages ' 
(Reading Lesson) 

Today we have telephones in our 

homes. 
We can talk to people far away. 
We can send telegrams to far distant 

places. 
The radio sends messages all over the 

world. 
We get letters through the mail. 
Sometimes these letters come by 

airplanes. 
Mail carriers deliver mail to us. 
Our messages come very fast. 

SOMETHING TO DO 

Collect types of letters and messages: Letter with three-cent stamp, special delivery letter, air 
mail letter, postal telegram, Western Union telegram, cablegram if possible. Group as to speed of 
travel. Mount on large charts with appropriate sentences below. Example — These messages 
came very fast. These letters came by airplane, etc. 

Discussion of Telephone — Use of telephone, how operated. Illustrate with toy telephone. 
Practice talking over toy telephone. Children report their own telephone number. ’ 

Meaning of word “Communication.” Explain why “transportation and communication” are so | 
often mentioned together. In early times communication depended largely on transportation. 
This is still true to quite an extent. 

Letter Writing — Plan a letter of thanks for some favor granted in the building. Work out 
form letter on blackboard. Everyone make a copy. Best copy sent. ' 
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Lessons in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


How Messages Once 
Were Sent (Reading Lesson) 


Long ago there were no telephones. 
There was no radio. 

There was no telegraph system. 
There was no mail delivery to our door. 


Messengers had to carry the 
messages. 


Sometimes they ran as fast as they | 
could. 


Sometimes they rode horseback. 


It took a long time to send a message. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Discuss primitive ways of sending messages, Indian smoke signals, runners carrying written 
messages — one runner relieving another; pony riders called pony express, riders changing ponies 
at definite stations and stage coach. Look at pictures showing these different methods of com- 
munication. 


Discuss the dangers of these slow methods. Too slow in calling a doctor, too slow in warning of 
danger, too slow to notify people of important events. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. Tom saw 4 airplanes this morning and 2 more this afternoon. How many did he see in all. 
2. Mary made 2 telephone calls. Each call cost a nickel. How much did both cost? 


3. Tom took a nickel to the postoffice to mail a letter. How much did the stamp cost? How 
much money had he left? 
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ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK © (Page 64) Louise D. Tessin 
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SS 
) 
Make three orange dots and seven red dots by 
~KY 


the boat. 


° Make three yellow dots and four blue dots by 
the sea horse. 


\ 
OC) [) C) © OC) O Make two red dots and six blue dots under the 


sea gull. 


Make five yellow dots and two green dots under 
the sea shell. 


Make six orange dots and two green dots under 


the fish. 


Add all the red dots together 
Add all the green dots together 
Add all the blue dots together 
Add all the orange dots together 
Add all the yellow dots together 


Add the orange dots by the boat and the green 


dots under the fish together 


Add the yellow dots and the blue dots under the 


sea horse together 


Add the green dots under the shell and the blue 


dots under the sea horse together 
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READING AND WRITING SEAT WORK (age 64) 


33 
Louise D. Tessin 
Make four words by adding EED to 


the letters below. 


Make four words by adding IDE to 


the letters below. 


Make four words by adding IM to Make four words by adding EST to 
the letters below. the letters below. 


From the groups above select the correct words for the dotted lines below. 


My chicks like their I like to 
Each day I do a good The sidewalk is 
Pretty flowers grow from Flowers grow on either 


A rose is not a My little kitten likes to 


My brother’s name is I like the summer 


1 like to play with The robin built a 


My father’s name is The sun sets in the 


The evening light is My father wears a 
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September Supplementary Suggestions 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Kindergarten and First Grades 
September 2—The New School Home 


Kindergarten 
The five-year-olds get acquainted with the 
new school environment through free play 
with the wagons, wheelbarrows, airplanes, balls, 
dolls, and other toys. 


First Grade 
Discussion of the equipment which is differ- 
ent from that which the children were accus- 
tomed to in the kindergarten; the fun they will 
have working with it. 
Assignment of lockers. 


Second and Third Grades 

The boys and girls plan the arrangement of 
the room — the centers of interest: Bulletin 
board, Reading center, Science center, Art 
center, and Social Studies center. (In these are 
materials to stimulate pupils to begin activities 
of different kinds.) 

Talk about the need of a library. 


Kindergarten and First Grades 
September 3—Safety 


Go to a street crossing with the teacher and 
the patrol boy. Learn the meaning of his sig- 
nals. Practice waiting for cars to pass; then 
crossing the street safely. 


Second and Third Grades 

In the schoolroom discuss safety precautions. 
Then take turns being patrol boys and girls. 
The other children dramatize different safety 
situations which sometimes arise on the way to 
and from school. 

Make simple safety charts and plan safety 
talks to give to the lower grades. 


Kindergarten and First Grades 
September 4—Creative Expression 


Chalk pictures at the blackboard of vacation 
experiences. 
With large building blocks relive the joy of 
riding on the train. 
Second and Third Grades 
Vacation pictures with crayons and calci- 
powder paint. 


Kindergarten and First Grades 


September 5—Science Trip 


To a nearby flower garden to begin learning 
the names of three fall flowers. 


Second and Third Grades 
To the homes of the children whose mothers 
are willing to have flowers picked for pressing. 
Each child get six or eight different kinds for 
his fall flower book. 


Kindergarten and First Grades 
September 8—Conversation 
Weekend experiences. 


Second and Third Grades 
Tell the class the names of flowers found and 
pressed over the weekend. Discuss plans for 
making fall flower books. 


Kindergarten and First Grades 
September 9—Rhymes and Poems 


Away up high in the apple tree 
(Arms up) 

Two little apples smiled at me. 
(Form apples with first finger and 
thumb of each hand) 

I shook that tree as hard as I could, 
(Shaking with both hands) 

And down came those apples, 
(Arms down) 

Um - m - were they good! 
(Hands at stomach) 


Second and Third Grades 
SEPTEMBER 


The goldenrod is yellow, 

The corn is turning brown, 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down; 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun; 

In dusty pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun; 


The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow nook, 

And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook, 


From dewy lanes at morning 
The grapes’ sweet odors rise 

At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies — 
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By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 

With summer’s best of weather 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 


H. H. Jackson 
September 10—Rhythms 


Kindergarten and First Grades 


To soft fast music be birds and butterflies. 
To slower music be trees swaying in the breeze. 


Second and Third Grades 
Boys and girls listen to music played in 
march or waltz time — also very slow soft mu- 
sic and each interpret it in his own way. 


September 11—Riddles 


Kindergarten and First Grades 
Who are we? 
We live on a farm. We like to eat and eat. 
And we like to sleep in the mud. We have 
curly tails. We say, “Oi - Oi-Oi-Oi-Oi--” Now 


do you know who we are? 


Second and Third Grades 

What are they? 

In the fall they are brought in from the 
gardens. Everyone should eat them. They 
taste fine and they have vitamins which help 
keep us well and strong. Some are yellow, 
some brown, and others green. 


September 12—Woodwork 


Kindergarten and First Grades 
From scraps of wood the children construct 
what they choose. Many airplanes will prob- 
ably be the result. 


Second and Third Grades 
Construct a bookcase and chairs for the 
reading center. 


September 15—Painting | 
Kindergarten and First Grades 
Paint anything and everything made Friday. 
September 16— 
Writing An Original Story 


Kindergarten and First Grades 
From pictures tell the teacher the story to 
write. 
(Use child pictures of out-of-door activities 
in September.) 


Second and Third Grades 
Each write his own story at his desk using 
the following words:— 
September, first, Saturday, Jimmy, Judy, 
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cousin’s, Bob, Look!, Oh, oh! She has fallen 
down. Here he comes faster. Hurry, Judy! 
Run, run! He’s awfully angry. Wait for me. 
I'll get Judy. You hold down the barbed wire 
through the fence. Just in time. in the coun- 
try, goldenrod, black-eyed Susan, milkweed 
pods, wild asters, pick a bouquet, coming 
toward us, It’s your red coat. 


September 17—Choral Speaking 


Kindergarten and First Grades 
Five little squirrels 
Sitting in a tree 
This one said, 
“What do I see?” 
This one said, 
“A man with a gun!” 
This one said, 
**Let’s run, let’s run! 
This one said, 
“Let’s hide in shade,” 
This one said, 
“Oh, not afraid!’’ 
jut bang! away they all ran. 


Second and Third Grades 

AUTUMN FIRES 
In the other gardens 
And all up the vale, 
From the autumn bonfires 
See the smoke trail! 
Pleasant summer over 
And all the summer flowers 
The red fire blazes, 
The gray smoke towers. 
Sing a song of seasons! 
Something bright in all! 
Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall. 

—R. L. Stevenson 


September 18— 


Original Arithmetic Problems 


Kindergarten and First Grades 

(Oral) 

I brought 3 red leaves to school. Bob brought 
2 yellow leaves. How many did we bring to- 
gether? 

My mother canned 3 quarts of peaches and 
1 quart of plums. 3 and 1 are 

In this vase are 2 white flowers and 2 blue 
ones. 2 and 2 are 


Second and Third Grades 
(Written) 
We made a library. In it are 3 chairs and 1 
table. 


3 3$+i= 3+4= 1 
| 1+3= 4+1= +3 


= 
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There are 2 big books and 6 little ones on the 
top of the book case. 2 books and 6 books are 


— books. 
2 3+1= 2+6= 6 
+6 6+2= 1=3= +2 


September 19—Word Study 


Kindergarten and First Grades 
Oral responses. 
Second and Third Grades 
Work at desks. 


September 22—Dramatic Play and Art 


Dramatize week-end experiences. Then il- 
lustrate them using chosen material: Crayons, 
paints, chalk, or clay. 


September 23—Science Trip 


Kindergarten and First Grades 

A walk along a country road to name seeds 
and three trees: elm, maple and oak. 

Teacher try to help children see how the 
color YELLOW adds to the beauty of every- 
thing in the fall; yellow butterflies, yellow 
goldenrod, the yellow of the black-eyed Su- 
sans and sun-flowers. 


Second and Third Grades 

A trip to collect seeds for the SCIENCE 
TABLE. Arrange seeds as to how they are 
carried as: Goldenrod, thistle, milkweed, cat- 
tail, butter print, maple, foxtail, and smart- 
weed — all carried by the wind; acorns, hickory 
nuts, walnuts, and buckeye carried by ani- 
mals. 


September 24—Bird Study 


Kindergarten and First Grades 
The Hummingbird. The last of September 
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it will fly away to find a new home before win- 
ter comes. It is only 3% inches long and has a 
very long bill for getting honey from flowers. It 
can neither walk nor hop, but must fly every 
time it turns around. 


Second and Third Grades 
Birds which are still here in September: 
Rose-Breasted Grosbeak, Bobolink, Wood 
Thrush, Redstart, Scarlet Tanager. 


September 25—Original Bird Riddles 


The kindergarten and first grade try to 
guess riddles which the second and third grades 
have made up about birds they know as the 
hummingbird, the robin, the sparrow, and the 
bobolink. 


September 26—Field Trip 


A field trip to try to see and observe the 
birds studied about while they are still here. 
The younger children go to a nearby garden 
where there is a trumpet vine to watch the 
hummingbird get honey from the flowers with 
its long bill and to see that it never walks or 
hops. The older children go to the country to 
observe the bobolink, wood thrush, etc. 


September 29—Bird Pictures 


Color pictures of birds studied during Sep- 
tember. 


September 30—Entertaining Others 


Invite another class in to hear choral speak- 
ing and singing; the poems and songs learned 
during September. Show the visitors the Flow- 
er Books and the Bird Pictures. 


The Three Bunny Rabbits 
SHEILA STINSON 


One morning came a timid knock 
On Grandma Goose’s door; 

You see it was still dark outside, 
The time, just half past four. 


So grandma opened up the door 
And much to her surprise 

A nervous Mister Cotton Ear 
Stood right before her eyes. 


Please grandma Goose, the stork has come, 
And brought three babies, too; 

As I can’t seem to get them dressed 

I thought I’d come for you. 


So grandma Goose went right along 
And what a fuss she made.. 

Those three small bunny rabbits were 
So cute that she just stayed. 


And all the folks in Barnyard town 

When they had heard the news, 

Brought gowns and socks and blankets and 
Even some little shoes. 


For three new babies all at once 
Were wonderful and grand. . 

And all the Barnyard folks declared 
The cutest in the land! 
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In No School Land 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I 
Characters: John Margo 
Helen Sam 

Scene: In the living-room of Helen’s home. 
(As the scene opens, the children are discussing 
the opening of school for the Fall term.) 

John: Boy! Do I hate to start back to school next 
week. I wish there was no such place as school. 

Helen: I agree with you. I’ve had such a grand sum- 
mer at camp, I think it’s a shame to return and be shut 
up in school again. It’s almost like a jail! 

Margo: If | had my way, we'd only have to go to 
school when we felt like it. 

Sam: And you know as well as I do that would be 
NEVER! 

John: Now if I were planning things, I wouldn’t 
have schools at all. 

Helen: But how would we know anything, John? 

John: Learn from doing, learn from other people. It 
would be easy. 

Margo: I have a better idea. Let our parents learn 
all there is to know that’s important and then they 
could teach us. In the meantime we could have fun. 

Sam: Evidently all of us feel the same, but what good 
is that going to do us? Next week we'll all return to 
school with smiling faces and say, “Good Morning, 
dear teacher, did you have a nice vacation?” 

Helen: V\l bet the teachers hate to come back too. 

John: Well if we all dislike it why do we have to go, 
anyway? 

Margo: | got to thinking about the whole thing the 
other day and I wrote this poem — Want to hear it? 

All: Sure, go ahead. 

Margo: What good is school I ask of you? 

We learn the things we hate to do. 

We read from books; do a sum. 

A short recess, then in we come! 

We learn so much and work so hard, 

All we get is a ranking card, 

Full of C’s and D’s and some E’s 

With but a few of A’s and B’s. 

Wish we could make a brand new rule, 
Which said for us, ‘‘No School, No School.” 

Sam: Very clever, but it won’t do you a bit of good. 

Margo: Sam’s right and now don’t laugh, friends. 
but I’ve got to meet my mother in 15 minutes. Where 


are we going? Why to the store to buy some new 
clothes for school. 

John: We'll all be going along, | guess, Helen. (As 
they leave they sing “‘School Days.’’) 

Helen: (after they have gone) Oh hum! I’m tired of 
this school business. I'll take a nap just to forget it all. 


END OF ACT I. 


ACT II 
IN NO SCHOOL LAND OR HELEN’S DREAM 
Characters: Queen of No School Land. 
Servant 
Dillar-a Dollar-Ten O’clock Scholar 
Johnny Green Little Bo Peep 


Helen 


Little Boy Blue 

Scene: In No School Land. (No signs of pencils, 
books, or anything pertaining to school.) As the 
scene opens, the Queen, who is sitting on a sort of 
throne, is talking to her Servant. 

Queen: We are expecting a guest from School-Land 
and it’s our task to show her why this is the best place 
to live. Tell the other subjects to be ready to come when 
I call. 

Servant: Yes, Your Majesty. (Just then a knock is 
heard at the door.) And I hear someone knocking now. 
[ shall go to see who it is. (Helen enters and looks about 
her curiously.) 

Queen: And what is your name, my dear, and what 
do you want? 

Helen: My name is Helen and I’ve come here to live 
where I won’t have to go to any old school. 

Queen: Fine, my dear, and now we'll show you how 
easily we live without school. (Queen turns to Servant, 
who bows and goes out to return with Dillar-a Dollar.) 
Tell us, Dillar, how much you hate school. 

Dillar-a Dollar: The poem reads: 

A Dillar-A Dollar 
A ten o'clock scholar 
What makes you come so soon? 
You used to come at ten o’clock and now you 
come at noon. 
Well, Helen, I’ve fooled them. I don’t come at all any- 
more, and it’s wonderful. I play all day long and sleep 
all night. (Laughing and giggling in a silly fashion. 
Dillar stands aside.) (Enter Johnny Green.) 
Johnny: I used to go to school too, but now I have 
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more fun doing all the naughty things I can think of. 

Helen: That sounds terrible! What kind of things do 
you do? 

Johnny: Don’t tell me you don’t know! Why I’m 
the Johnny Green who put poor pussy in the well. Um, 
it was fun too! . 

(Little Bo Peep enters.) 

Helen: Oh, I know who you are. You're Little Bo 
Peep, aren’t you? Don’t you go to school either? 

Little Bo Peep: Oh, pooh, I don’t have time for school. 
I spend all my time looking for sheep I lose. 

Helen: That doesn’t sound like fun to me. Don’t 
you play games with your friends? 

Little Bo Peep: Games? Never heard of *’em, and 
never want to. I just enjoy saying over and over 
again, “Little Bo Peep has lost her sheep, and doesn’t 
know where to find them. Leave them alone and they’ll 
come home, Wagging their tails behind them!” 

(Little Boy Blue enters. Helen looks at him and says:) 

Helen: And I know you are Little Boy Blue. Tell me, 
don’t you like to go to school? 
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Little Boy Blue: I’d rather sleep any day right under 
the haystack. If I did that in school I’d be punished so 
I never go to school. 


Helen: (turns to Queen) I think the children here are 
terrible. All they are interested in is doing the wrong 
things. They just think of themselves and they act al- 
most stupid. 

Queen: Say, I thought you were the girl who hated 
school. 

Helen: I was — I did but after seeing these unin- 
teresting children, I’ve decided that school is the place 
where one is taught to be interesting, to think of others 
and to do something useful. (As all of the people of No 
School Land gather on the stage, Helen stands in the 
center and points accusingly at them as she says:) 


Helen: And now I’ve decided School is Best! 
And so will Margo and all the rest! 
For we all work and we play and shout, 
While you don’t know what it’s all about! 


— The End — 


The Theft of Tarts 


MARCELLA HARTMAN 


Characters: Page Queen King 
Princess of the Flowers Attendants of the Court 
Knave Eight Small Hearts 

ACT I 


This Act takes place in the palace of the kitch- 
en. Before the rise of the curtain, the Page makes 
an announcement. 


Page: “The Queen of Hearts, 
She made some tarts 
All on a summer’s day. 
The Knave of Hearts, 
He stole the tarts, 
And took them clean away.” 


This is the story of our play 
Of a very heartless theft, 
Of a queen upon a summer’s day 
Who found herself bereft. 
For this we’ll summon all our arts — 
The tragic tale of the thief of tarts! 
Cook: 
Oh, Queen, what a perfectly beautiful dough! 
And soon ’twill be tarts in row upon row. 
Queen: 
Oh, Cook, we’re far from being through — 
I never have had so much to do. 
The King is giving a festival 
And he likes my tarts the best of all — 
So I must bake and get them ready 
For all his guests — my nerves aren’t steady. 


Cook: 
But, Queen, I'll help; it’s such a pleasure 
To help you as you roll and measure. 
Queen: 
Oh, quickly, Cook — where is that cutter? 
I'll need more flour — I'll need more butter. 
Here’s the plum — and there’s the cherry — 
Apple, grape, and red strawberry. 
A hundred tarts — that’s five times twenty — 
Do you think that will be plenty? 
(The Cook brings out her cutter and other utensils.) 
Cook: 
Oh, yes, my Queen, 
So many tarts were never seen. 
Queen: 
I get so flustered — and where’s that jelly with the 
special label? 
Did you ever see in all your life such a cluttered, 
mussy table? 
The window should be opened wide— 
It’s grown so fearfully warm inside! 
If the King didn’t find my tarts so sweet, 
I couldn’t endure this terrible heat! 
Cook: (after opening the window) 
Yes, Queen, it keeps me mopping my brow— 
But the window’s open; it’s cooler now; 
And, Queen please try to be calm and quiet— 
It’s a terrible task, I can’t deny it, 
To bake these tarts for the royal guests... 
(She is interrupted by the Eight Little Hearts 
who rush in.) 
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Get out! Get out! You terrible pests! 

(She dashes after them, but they elude her and as 
they run about in a circle, they chant in unison.) 
Little Hearts: 

Oh, here we are, Eight Little Hearts— 

And what we want is tarts, tarts, tarts! 

We smelled them in the palace yard— 

We sniffed! 
And that is why we ran so hard, 
So swift! 

We'll die of hunger, we do fear, 

Oh, darling Cook—oh, Mother dear! 
Cook: 

You may not eat at baking time— 

But wait until you hear the chime. 

(The Hearts have come to a standstill in a row in 
order of size and they speak, starting with the small- 
est, each one a line of the following stanza.) 

We want some bread, 

We want some meat, 

We must be fed, 

We want a sweet, 
We want some jam, 
We want some fish, 
We want some ham, 
But most we wish— 
(In unison) 
To have some tarts— 
We're Hungry Hearts! 
Cook: 

Begone! Begone! You young upstarts! 
Queen: 

Oh, Cook, I fancy they'll just get rougher! 

Why must a mother be forced to suffer? 

(She hands each a tidbit.) 

Now, take this biscuit with marmalade— 

I promise you tarts when they are made! 

Oh, Cook, please come and assist me—can’t we 

Manage to drive this brood from the pantry? 

(During this speech the Cook has deftly put the 
tarts in the oven.) 

Eight Little Hearts (in order of size speaking one 
at a time): 

Sniff! Sniff! 

What a whiff! 
It’s really as sweet as the freshest honey 
Or an egg that’s laid by the Easter Bunny! 
There’s nothing so good 
As our mother’s tarts! 
We'll be ever so good 
When eating them starts, 
Queen: 
I promise you all 
Tarts fit for a king, 
If you'll wait, till I call, 
In the court near the spring. 


Eight Little Hearts: (One line is spoken by each.) 
Dear Queen, we'll obey; 

We're going to sing, 

We’re going to play, 


We're going to swing 
Outside in the court 
Until you cry: 
**Now stop your sport 
For tarts to try!” 
Cook: 
Now, keep your promise. Don’t trouble your mother, 
You mischievous scamps; tease your sister or brother. 
(They dash off stage.) 
Queen: 
They are such darlings! I bear them no malice, 
But I am relieved that they’re out of the palace. 
(The Cook has drawn a tray full of beautiful tarts 
from the oven and set them on the sill of the open 
window.) 
Oh, Cook, just look! 
They’ve such perfection — 
In fact, a faultless king’s confection! 
This kingdom never had such tarts! 
Such pastry never in these parts 
Was served to common guest or royal! 
You’ve helped me well — and been most loyal! 
(During this speech the Knave thrusts his arm 
through the open window and seizes the tarts.) 
Cook: 
Oh, thank you, Queen, for having said it, 
But you alone deserve the credit! 
With the utmost skill, with the greatest haste 
You’ve made these tarts to our own king’s taste. 
(She looks toward the sill where the tarts had been. 
She is aghast and cries out excitedly.) 
Oh, Queen! Oh, Queen! 
They’ ve disappeared! 
Queen: 
Some thief unseen! 
How cruel! How weird! 
Cook: 
He’s snatched them from the window-sill. 
I'll call the guards. They’ll surely kill 
The wicked robber of the tarts! 
(She attempts to comfort the sobbing Queen.) 
Poor Queen! Don’t cry, dear Queen of Hearts! 
(As the curtain falls on Act I, crashing chords are 
heard off stage to heighten the sense of panic.) 


ACT II 


This Act takes place one day later in the throne- 
room. Dirge-like music of an ominous character 
is heard as the scene opens after the Page’s 
speech. 

Page: 

“The King of Hearts 

Called for the tarts 

And beat the Knave full sore. 

The Knave of Hearts 

Brought back the tarts 

And vowed he’d steal no more.” 


The Knave a thief? 
Beyond belief! 
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His conduct seems so bold! 
Why did he steal? 
Let him appeal! 
Our plot we'll now unfold. 
King: 
I’m sad and bitter, I’ll be bound, 
Now that the culprit has been found, 
To know the thief’s my eldest son, 
My Jack, by whom this deed was done! 
But let him come. How grieved I feel 
To know my cherished child would steal! 
(Two attendants lead in the Knave — a handsome, 
dejected youth with his head hanging.) 
Alas! Alas! A sorry mess! 
You stole the tarts? Do you confess? 
Knave: 
Yes, Father, I did this alone — 
King: 
’*Tis something I cannot condone. 
Come, Courtiers, bring the royal whip — 
You must be punished for this slip! 
You’ve caused your parents great disgrace 
By stealing tarts. How very base 
To make your mother quite unable 
To place upon the royal table 
Before our guests we had invited 
Her famous tarts; they were so slighted! 
Those tarts which once brought her such fame, 
Thus stolen, have become our shame. 
Now, though this hurts me to the core, 
I’m pledged, my son, to beat you sore. 
(He thereupon beats the Knave with several re- 
sounding whacks. ) 
And I insist, as King of Hearts, 
That you restore the stolen tarts, 
Knave: 
But, Father--------- 
King: 
(interrupting) No, you may not speak 
Till they’re returned. Now, go seekl 
Knave: 
The prison I should much prefer. 
I stole them all because of her! 
King: 
Of her? My son, what do you mean? 
Who ate those tarts baked by the Queen? 


Knave: 
In all the Kingdom of the Hearts 
Is no gift like my mother’s tarts. 
For her, the fairest of the flowers, 
{ took them — to her woodlawn bowers. 
Oh, Father, please let her appear, 
The Princess that I hold most dear. 
She’s waiting now outside in fear. 
Oh, Father, may she not come here? 
I long to have you see her, Sir! 


King: 
Go, Courtier, to summon her! 
(As the Courtier starts to obey, the beautiful Prin- 
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cess shyly enters, bearing the tray of tarts, through 
the door opposite the throne.) 
Princess: 
Great King! I plead that you may be 
Heedful of my apology — 
For, oh, believe my words, great Queen — 
Such tasteful tarts were never seen. 
You see, I’ve eaten one. Such savor 
I can’t resist. Such luscious flavor! 
And, oh, please do not punish Jack, 
Because I’ve brought the others back! 
King: 
Oh, Princess fair, | am astonished! 
I’m sorry Jack has been admonished. 
We never knew he loved a maid, 
But we excuse his kitchen-raid, 
For Love’s the most important guest; 
So take your tarts! Eat all the rest! 
My dear, before the royal throne, 
I herewith claim you as our own! 


Princess: 
(curtseying) Oh, Father King......... ‘ 
Queen: 
Since you're to be our daughter dear 
I promise you some tarts each year, 
Commemorating this glad day 
Which brings you here with tarts and tray, 
Since Jack has won your heart away. 
Princess: 
(curtseying) Oh, Mother Queen......... ‘ 
Eight Little Hearts: (each speaking one line) 
We’re glad to have her for a sister —— 
And she’s so sweet we could have kissed her! 
We think that Jack’s 
A lucky man 
Despite those whacksl 
I hope we can 
Each have a snack 
Fronr Mother’s pan. 
(Each takes one of the tarts as the Princess passes 
them.) 
Smallest Heart: 
Thank you, Princess! Thank you, Jack! (slyly — in 
an aside) I’m surely glad she brought those back. 
Jack: 
Oh, lucky is this day for me — 
My Princess says that she’ll be mine! 


Princess: 
Yes, Jack, I promise you to be 
Your faithful year-round Valentine! 


Ensemble: (speaking or singing) 

“The Queen of Hearts, 

She made some tarts 

All on a summer’s day.” 

The King forgave 

The thieving Knave 

For his fair fiancee. 

(Strains of sweet music are heard as the curtain falls 
on Act IT.) 
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Peter Rabbit 


The Play 


(Puppet or Dramatization) 
MARGUERITE GODE 


The play, Peter Rabbit, was worked out by Kinder- 
garten and Primary children. A number of the songs used 
were taken from “‘Peter Rabbit, a story with music” by 


Ada Richter. 


Act I 

Home of the Rabbits. Mother Rabbit working at 
table. Flopsy, Mopsy, Cotton Tail and Peter, playing 
about the room. 

Mother Rabbit: This certainly has been a busy day. 
As soon as I finish these dishes, I will go to the bakery 
and buy some currant buns for our dinner.” 

Flopsy: I will help you with the dishes, Mother. 

Mopsy: I will sweep the floor. 

Cotton Tail: I will put the dishes away in the cup- 
board, Mother. 

Mother: Thank you, children. You are good helpers. 
(Mother takes off apron and gets basket.) 

Mother: Now, children, you may go out to pick black- 
berries while I am away, but don’t go into Mr. Mc- 
Gregor’s garden. Your father was put in a pie by Mr. 
McGregor. (Mother sings Market Song from Peter 
Rabbit by Ada Richter.) 

Flopsy: We will be good, Mother. 

Cotton Tail: We won’t go near Mr. McGregor’s 
garden. (Mother Rabbit hops from stage.) 

Mopsy: Come on, Peter, we are going out to pick 
blackberries. 

Peter: No, let’s go to Mr. McGregor’s garden and see 
what we can find there. 

Cotton Tail: We promised Mother we wouldn’t go 
into the garden. 

Peter: Oh, you are just fraidy cats. (Peter and chorus 
sing Fraidy Cat from “‘Peter Rabbit” by Ada Richter.) 

Enter four bunnies. (Hop to music.) 

Visiting Bunnies: We are going to pick blackberries. 
Jon’t you want to come along? 

Cotton Tail: That is just what we were going to do. 
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Mopsy: Let’s all go together. It will be lots of fun. 
(Bunnies get pails and baskets.) 
Visiting Bunnies: Come on, Peter. 
Peter: No, I’m going to Mr. McGregor’s garden. 
Visiting Bunnies: You'll be sorry, Peter. 
Peter: No, I won’t. I am not afraid. 
(Visiting Bunnies and Flopsy, Mopsy and Cotton 
Tail hop from stage. Peter looks after them.) 
Peter: Fraidy cats. 
(Peter hops off opposite side of stage.) 
CURTAIN 


Act II 

Mr. McGregor’s garden. (Mr. McGregor is down on 
his knees hoeing cabbages.) 

Mr. McGregor: It is certainly a lovely morning. I'll 
work in my garden and see if I can loosen the dirt 
around the roots of my cabbages. Hello -—— what’s 
this? A worm in this nice big head! I must put some 
powder on it right away. (Mr. McGregor works over 
cabbages.) 

Enter Peter Rabbit (hopping slowly). 

Peter: Well here I am in Mr. McGregor’s garden. I 
don’t see anything scary in here. Oh, look at this nice 
patch of lettuce. Mr. McGregor has plenty to share 
with a hungry little rabbit. (Peter eats.) My that 
tastes good! Now I think I’d like some radishes. Here 
are some nice red ones. (Peter eats.) Oh, my poor 
tummy! I wonder if I can find some parsley. Yes, 
here is some. 

(Mr. McGregor looks up from his work and sees 
Peter.) 


Mr. McGregor: Stop Thief! (Jumps up and chases 
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Peter from garden.) I'll catch that rabbit yet. 
McGregor goes back to work.) 

(Peter hops slowly back into garden looking cau- 
tiously about.) (Mrs. Mouse runs on stage carrying a 
large pea in her mouth.) 

Peter: I wonder if it is safe to come back now. Oh 
dear, I wish I could find the gate! There’s Mrs. Mouse. 
Maybe she could tell me. (Peter sings “Peter asks 
Mouse for Help’ — from ‘“‘Peter Rabbit,” a story with 
music by Ada Richter.) (Mrs. Mouse shakes her head 
and points to a large pea in her mouth.) 

Peter: Oh, I see why you can’t talk, Mrs. Mouse, 
you have a large pea in your mouth. 

(Mrs. Mouse runs off stage.) 
tangled in a gooseberry net.) 

Peter: Dear me, how careless of Mr. McGregor to 
leave this gooseberry net out here. I am all tangled up 
in it. 


(Mr. 


(Peter becomes en- 


(Four children as sparrows fly on to stage to music.) 

One Sparrow: What is the matter, Peter, can we help 
you? 

Peter: I'm all tangled up in this net. 
you help free me. 

Four Sparrows: Poor Peter, we will help. (Sparrows 
help free Peter.) (Chorus sings, “Run, Peter, Run,” 
from “Peter Rabbit” by Ada Richter.) (Peter and 
sparrows leave stage.) 


Please won't 


(One child as cat crawls on stage.) 

Cat: Meow, Meow, I want some fish for my dinner. 

(Peter returns to stage. Sees cat.) 

Peter: | won’t speak to the cat. Mother told me my 
cousin Benjamin Bunny had a sad experience with one. 

(Cat crawls off stage.) (Noise of hoe is heard as Mr. 
McGregor works.) 

Peter: What’s that noise? It’s Mr. McGregor and 
there’s the gate back of him. I wonder if I can get out 
without being caught this time. (Peter hops slowly 
from stage to music, watching Mr. McGregor.) Sh! Sh! 


CURTAIN 
Act Ill 


Rabbits’ home. (Flopsy, Mopsy, Cotton Tail and 
Peter are watching for Mother Rabbit.) 

Flopsy: 1 wonder where Mother can be! It’s almost 
dark now. 

Cotton Tail: I'm worried about Peter, too. I wonder 
if he did go into Mr. McGregor’s garden. 

Mopsy: Here comes Mother now. 

(Mother Rabbit enters carrying basket on arm.) 

Mother Rabbit: Hello, children. Are you all right? 

Flopsy: We are all right Mother, but Peter isn’t home 
yet. 

Mother Rabbit: Dear, Dear, where can he be? 
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Mopsy: He went to Mr. McGregor’s garden while 
we went to pick blackberries. 

Mother Rabbit: 1 am worried. I hope he hasn’t been 
caught by Mr. McGregor. 

Cotton Tail: (Looking out of window) Here he comes 
now. 

(Peter Rabbit stumbles in and falls on the floor.) 

Peter Rabbit: Oh, but I’m glad to be home again. 

Mother Rabbit: Peter, you are a naughty boy. I told 
you not to go into Mr. McGregor’s garden. 

(Mother Rabbit and chorus sing, “Mother Rabbit 
Scolds Peter” from ‘Peter Rabbit’? by Ada Richter.) 

Peter: My tummy doesn’t feel good. 

Mother Rabbit: You shall have bread and milk for 
your supper. Only good little bunnies can have black- 
berry pie. 

(Rabbits seat themselves around table.) 

Flopsy: This pie ts good. 

Peter: I wish I could have a piece. 

Mother Rabbit: No, Peter, you are a nauchty boy. 
You must go to bed now. Good Night. 

All Rabbits: Good Night, Peter. (Rabbits and Chorus 
sing. Tune: “Rock a Bye Baby’’.) 

Rock a_ bye, 
Hurry to bed 
When you have eaten 
Only good bunnies 
Stay up at night, 
So go to sleep, Peter, 
Shut your eyes tight. 
Peter goes disconsolately off stage as curtain falls. 


THE END 


Peter, 


NOTES 

Two stage settings were used — the home of the 
Rabbits and a garden scene. The following properties 
were needed and contributed by the children:— 

Act I and Act II1 — Drop background, wall, cup- 
board, stove. Table, rug, chair for foreground. Dishes, 
tea towels, basket. 

Act Il — A garden scene on drop background. Small 
wheelbarrow, rake and hoe. 

This little play may be worked out with puppets or a 
dramatization with children taking the parts of char- 
acters. When puppets are used, tea towels, dishes, etc., 
will not be used. Stick puppets prove easy to make and 
manipulate. If children take the parts of characters, 
the following suggestions are helpful: Rabbit ear head 
dresses made from heavy white paper are effective 
costumes for all the bunnies. (See illustration.) 

Black caps with yellow bills serve the sparrows. 
(Illustration) 

Mrs. Mouse will wear a gray head dress. (Illustration) 

The cat will also wear a gray cap. (Illustration) 
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Old King Cole’s Party 


A Play for First Grade Children 
THELMA JOHNSTON 


Scene — The throne room of the King. When the 
curtain rises Old King Cole is seated on the throne. 
Four Heralders are seated, two on each side of the 
throne. 

King: I know I ought to be merry and glad, 

But I’m lonesome and am feeling sad. 

Here I must sit day after day, 

While my people have a chance to play. 

The only time they think of me 

Is when they want something, don’t you see? 

There are come of my subjects, I must say, 

That I have not seen for many a day, 

Now I'd like to have a party here 

For all of my people far and near, 

So I could join them in their fun. 

I'll send an invitation to every one. 

Heralders, wake up and hurry, I[ say, 

Tell my people to come here right away. 
Heralders leave and the Queen enters 

Queen: O King Cole, I just heard the news, 

A party will help me get rid of the blues! 

I’ve ordered the cooks to prepare a feast, 

We want to give them all a treat. 

I’ve told your musicians to come in and play 

Until our guests come, what do you say? 
Toy Band comes in and plays two numbers. 
Jack and Jill enter. 

Queen: Here’s Jack and Jill who went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water 
Jack fell down and broke his crown 
And Jill came tumbling after. 

Jack: Up I got and home did trot as fast as I could caper, 
Went to bed to mend my head with vinegar and 
brown paper. 

Jill: ’'m glad he did, so we could come 
We'd have been sad to miss the fun. 

Enter Peter Pumpkin Eater running after his wife. 

Peter: My wife ran out of the pumpkin shell 
When she heard the herald’s call. 

I told her I’d take her to parties, 
But she didn’t believe me at all. 

Peter’s wife: Now, now Peter, don’t you cry, 

I’ll go home with you by and by. 


Enter Old Mother Goose. 
Queen: Old Mother Goose, we’re glad you are here, 
We couldn’t have a party without you, my dear, 
Mother Goose: I was ready to ride on my gander 
When the heralds called to me, 
I’m very glad that I could come, 
What fun a party will be! 
Enter Bopeep. 
King: O little Bopeep, come in, come in, 
Won’t you sing a song for me? 


Your voice is very sweet indeed 
But I don’t hear it often, you see. 
Bopeep sings a song. 
Enter Herald with Boy Blue. 
Herald: Dear King, I’m very sorry to say 
I found Boy Blue asleep in the hay, 
The sheep were in the meadow, the cows were in the 
corn, 
I woke him up so he could blow his horn. 
Boy Blue: I know I did wrong and I’m sorry 
But I was too sleepy, I fear, 
After this I'll go to bed early 
Every night in the whole long year. 
King: We'll forgive you this time, Little Boy Blue, 
Be happy and join in the fun, pray do! 
Enter Herald with Jack Horner, Mistress Mary, 
Dr. Foster, Jack Spratt and his wife, Little girl 
with a curl, Miss Muffet, Simple Simon, and 
Polly Flinders. 
Herald: Here are the people I was supposed to bring 
They are all very happy to visit the King. 
Doctor Foster sneezes—Polly taps him on the 
shoulder. 
Polly: Pardon me, don’t think I’m bold 
But you seem to have a very bad cold. 
Dr. Foster: I'm Dr. Foster, I went to Gloucester 
In a shower of rain, 
I stepped in a puddle up to my middle 
And I'll never go there again. 
Jack Horner sits in a corner eating his pie. 
All point to him and say 
Little Jack Horner, sits in a corner 
Eating his Christmas pie. 
Jack: I put in my thumb and I pull out a plum 
Hurrah, what a good boy am I! 

Little Girl with a curl pulls another girls hair. 
Mother Goose: Here, here little girl you mustn’t do that, 
Or I'll send you home before you can say “‘scat.” 
Little Girl: ?'m a little girl and I have a little curl, 

Right in the middle of my forehead, 

When I am good, I’m very, very good, 

But when I’m bad I’M just horrid! 
Polly: Vd like to know why it is 

That Mrs. Jack Sprat is so fat, 

And her husband is so very lean, 

Now what do you think of that? 


Jack: I’m Jack Sprat, I can eat no fat. 
Mrs. Sprat: 'm his wife and can eat no lean, 
Both: But between us both, you see, 

We make the platter clean. 


Jack: Yes, I eat all the lean 
Jack’s wife: And I eat all the fat. 
Both: When the bone is clean we give it to the cat. 
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Herald: My dear Little girl, what makes you so white? 
You look as if you had a terrible fright. 
Miss Muffet: I’m little Miss Muffet, I sat on a tuffet 
Eating my curds and whey, 
Along came a spider and sat down beside me 
I quickly ran away! 
Queen: What’s the matter with you, Simple Simon? 
Simon: I didn’t have a penny so I couldn’t buy a pie. 
Queen: Don’t worry, my poor little boy, 
You'll get a tart by and by. 
Polly: Tell us Mary, we'd like to know, 
Are the flowers in your garden beginning to grow? 
Mistress Mary sings her song. 
Enter Old Woman who lives in the Shoe with 
some of her children. 
King: Welcome, dear friend, we’re glad you are here 
We haven’t seen you for over a year. 
Old Woman: Alas, I’m the old woman who lives in a 
shoe, 
I have so many children I don’t know what to do. 
I’m so tired I can hardly stand on my feet, 
But we came to the party for it is a treat. 
Queen: Just sit down and rest awhile, 
We'll look after your children here. 
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If they will sing and dance for us 
They can play in the garden near. 
They sing a song and then leave. 
Enter the Butcher, the Baker and the Candle- 
stick Maker. 
They say: Rub-a-dub-dub 
We came in a tub. 
All Say: And who do you think they bed 
Butcher: the butcher 
Baker: I’m the baker, 
Candlestick Maker: I’m the candlestick maker. 
All say: Turn them out — they’re knaves all three! 
King: No, no my friends, don’t go away, 
The party’s for all, so you may stay. 
Herald: I guess everyone’s here who is coming, O King. 
King: Now come, good people, a song we will sing. 
They all sing (Can be acted out if desired) 
“Old King Cole’’. 
King: We'll go to the room across the hall 
Where we'll have a lot of fun. 
In a short time the cooks will say, 
“Come to dinner every one!”’ 
All say: Hurrah for Old King Colel 


Curtain. 


Giraffe 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


Of all the animals 
In the Zoo, 

I am the tallest 
And, that is trues 


Af-ri-ca is 
My real home; 
We never travel 
All alone; 


I am brown and white 
With a little red, 

I have two little knobs 
On top of my head; 


My neck is so long 
It carries my head 
High in the air... 


And, when I am fed 


I walk right up 

To a “mimosa” tree, 

And reach the branches 
Without bending my knee: 


Somehow I’m glad 

I can eat that way 

As I don’t have to wash 
Nor put dishes away. 
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| Alphabet Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and DIANA ALLEN 


Can you guess what the shells contain? 


**N”’ is the first letter — now what is the 
name? 


'eQgve 


N-- Short sleep 
N-- Used to catch fish 
N--- Close by 


N--- Not the Army, but ---= 


N---- Next after eighth 


Name some words that begin with N. 


N----- Used in sewing N----- Nine times ten 


N----- 5 cent coin N----- Small towel used at table 
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The Green 


One MORNING when Mrs. 
Goose was at Mr. Gobbler’s Gro- 
cery, it began to rain, and quite 
hard, too. 

“Mercy me,” she said, looking 
out at the big drops that splashed 
in the road. “How am I going to 
get home? I shall get wet, that’s 
what.” 

“Don’t worry,” Mr. Gobbler told 
her. “Over there is the great green 
umbrella that I sometimes use to 
put over my vegetables. I will lend 
it to you.” 

“And I'll bring it right back,” 
said Mrs. Goose, smiling. ‘““Thank 
you, Mr. Gobbler.” 

The umbrella was very large, but 
fortunately not too large for Mrs. 
Goose to carry. She plopped along, 
feeling very lucky and cozy. She 
wasn’t going to get wet, indeed she 
wasn’t, with such a fine covering. 

But there was Mrs. Pop-Rabbit 
standing in the door of the post- 
office. She had been caught by the 
shower, too. She waved at Mrs. 
Goose, with her long, white paw. 
“May 1 come under your great 
green umbrella?” she asked. “Will 
you walk me home?” 


“Come along,” said Mrs. Goose. 
So Mrs. Pop-Rabbit scuttled out 
into the wet and got under the um- 
brella with her friend. 

Under a tree lurked the Black 
Cat from Green Street. He was all 
hunched down into his coat. He 
hated rain, and looked miserable! 
When he saw Mrs. Goose and Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit, his eyes shone, and he 
called, “Hello, there. May I come 
and get under with you? Will you 
drop me off at my house?” 

“Come along,” Mrs. Goose told 
him, though she was not anxious to 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


She picked up Baby Bumps and Leaf and Clover trailed behind 


do all this extra plopping through 
the puddles. Black Cat came hur- 
rying along, and got on the other 
side of her. 

They had not gone very far before 
they saw Mrs. Hen and Arabelle 
and Clarabelle, standing unhappily 
under a leaky old shed. 

*“Yooo-hooo, Mrs. Goose,” called 
Mrs. Hen. “Will you take us 
home?” 

“Come along,” said Mrs. Goose 
again. 

“‘Let’s make a dive for it, girls,” 
said Mrs. Hen, and they came 
scurrying out into the pelting rain. 

Now there was such a crowd of 
animals under the umbrella that 
they could hardly walk. Their feet 
kept getting into each other’s way, 
and once Mrs. Goose stepped on 
Black Cat’s toe so hard that he 
gave a quick, sharp squeal. They 
found out that they got along better 
if they all kept step; so Mrs. Hen 
counted, one two, one two— and 
they marched. It was then that 
they saw the three little Pop-Rab- 


bits running down the street. 

“Why children,” called Mrs. Rab- 
bit. “What on earth are you doing 
out in all this rain?” 

“We just came to find you,” they 
said. 

“Come here, quick, and get under 
this great green umbrella,’ their 
mother told them. 

She picked up Baby Bumps, and 
Leaf and Clover trailed behind. 
They did not keep step with the 
others, and were always getting in 
the way. 

This made so much confusion, 
that everyone was glad when they 
got to the Pop-Rabbits’ house. The 
babies thanked Mrs. Goose very 
nicely. 

Then came Black Cat’s. He 
made a low bow. “Thank you. It 
has been a pleasure to march home 
with you,” he said. 

Mrs. Hen and her daughters were 
delivered at their house, like three 
feather packages. Then it wasn’t 
very long till Mrs. Goose was on 
her own porch. She was good and 
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tired, too, she told herself. She 
stepped through her doorway — 
but oh dear; something stopped 
her. She could not get in any farther. 
What was the matter? Of course; 
the umbrella. It was too big and 
wide to get through the door! 

She tugged and pulled. No use. 
There she stood, just inside her 
house, and the umbrella just out. 
There seemed to be nothing to do 
about it. 

She could not see from out be- 
hind the umbrella, but she heard a 
scuttling in the road. She knew that 
sound! “Oh Mrs. Squirrel, come 
here, please,”’ she called. 
serious trouble.” 

“‘But Mrs. Goose dear,” scolded 
Mrs. Squirrel, “‘can’t you see what’s 
the matter? The umbrella can’t get 
in — but you can come out again. 
There — step out. Now, put the 
umbrella down! Where did you get 
this big thing, anyway?” 

“Mr. Gobbler lent it to me, and I 
told him I would bring it right 
back,” Mrs. Goose told 
snapping her black eyes. “It has 
got me into a lot of extra fuss, too 

- I had to take a crowd of our 
friends home from market. I was 


“T am in 


just like a bus, only we were walk- 


“Well, now you are all right and 
out of your serious trouble,” Mrs. 
Squirrel told her. ‘So I'll scamper 
along.” 

But a few minutes after that she 
looked out by her window, and 
there was Mrs. Goose, plopping 


I am in serious trouble 


along through the puddles toward 
Animaltown Avenue, with the great 
green umbrella up, and the rain 
pouring down hard on the top of it! 

“Hello, what now?” called Mrs. 
Squirrel. 

“IT told you I promised to take 
this right back,” Mrs. Goose shouted 
over the noise of the splashing. 

“But not till the rain stops!” 
Mrs. Squirrel told her. “That was 
what Mr. Gobbler lent it to you in 
the first place for, wasn’t it? To 
keep you dry? If you take it back 
now, how are you going to get home 
again? You'll need it for the return 
trip, indeed you will, so why go at 

Mrs. Goose stopped short in her 
tracks. She hadn’t thought of that. 


“‘Now. All Ready! Get Set. Go!” 
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Yes, she supposed Mrs. Squirrel was 
right; but she didn’t want to tell her 
so. So she just said, “I’ve got along 
this far, and I think I'll go the rest 
of the way. Maybe the rain will stop, 
when I get to the Grocery.” 

Mrs. Squirrel shook her brown 
head and watched her friend plop 
away. “What is the matter with her, 
anyway, today?’ she wondered. 
“She is worse than usual. She ts in 
a muddle.” 

Mrs. Goose went on. It began 
to rain even harder, and she realized 
that she had been very foolish to 
try to return the umbrella in a 
downpour. She waited to turn 
around, but she did not wish to go 
past Mrs. Squirrel’s house and have 
her shout at her again. So she de- 
cided to go the back way, which 
was roundabout and a good deal 
longer. 

But there were enormous puddles, 
very muddy and slippery. Mrs. 
Goose stepped into them nervously. 
Suddenly her feet flew out from un- 
der her, and she went down with a 
splash. There she was, sitting in the 
middle of a puddle, still holding the 
great green umbrella over her goosie 
head. 

But listen; someone was coming! 
She took a quick peek. It was Mrs. 
Squirrel, in her rubbers and rain- 
coat, with her little red umbrella! 

“I was watching you,” she told 
Mrs. Goose. “I was worried about 
you. You do seem to be in a muddle 
today.” 

“Did you say a puddle” asked 
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Mrs. Goose. “Anyone can see that 
I’m in a puddle — that’s what — 
and it’s too slippery to get out of it, 
indeed it is.” 

“I said a muddle, and you know 
Mrs. Squirrel told her. “Now, 
get up. I'll steady your umbrella. 
Try.” 

Mrs. Goose tried, but not very 
hard. She splashed and slipped and 
sank down again. 

“You see, it’s no use,” she said, 
shutting her eyes. 

But Mrs. Squirrel was running 
down the road. She had heard the 
sound of wheels behind the willow 
tree. 

“Oh Mr. Goat—” she called. 
“Please come here and help me with 
Mrs. Goose. I can’t make her get 
out of this puddle.” 

“Oh, we'll get her out,” said Mr. 
Goat, chewing on something. “You 
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get into the cart,” he told Mrs. 
Squirrel, “‘and take hold of the point 
on Mrs. Goose’s umbrella. Now. 
All ready! Get set. Go!” 

He started the cart, and it was 
very successful. Mrs. Goose was 
yanked up, with a swirl of flying 
water and a splashing sound. She 
was out of the puddle! 

“You get into the cart, too,” Mr. 
Goat told her quickly. “And where 
to, ladies)” 

“To Mr. Gobbler’s Grocery, to 
return this great green umbrella,” 
said Mrs. Goose. 

“To Mrs. Goose’s house,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel. 

“What can I do, when you want 
to go different places?”’ asked Mr. 
Goat, chewing even faster. “I was 
heading for the Grocery, myself - 
why can’t J return the umbrella, 
and drop you off, first)” 


Was Hungry 


MAYWILL DUDLEY SLOAN 


Thus is the story of Alfred, an 
octopus who lived far down in the 
sea. He was a very large and a very 
fine octopus indeed, and he knew 
it, and waved his long tentacles 
proudly about as he swam around in 
the blue ocean. But he grew very 
angry when the mermaids hid be- 
hind the coral and laughed at him 


and the whales spouted with laugh- 
ter whenever he came around. 
“Bless my tentacles,” he said one 
day as he was swimming through 
the water trying to catch fish for 
supper, “‘what is so queer about me? 
The mermaids laugh at me, the 
whales spout, and even the fish 
swim by so fast that I can’t catch 


“Very good,” Mrs. Squirrel told 
him. 


“All right,” said Mrs. Goose, in a 
weak voice. 

“Now you get into your old gray 
wrapper,’ said Mrs. Squirrel, the 
moment they were in Mrs. Goose’s 
house. “I'll fix you some tea — for 
I don’t want you to catch your death 
of cold from sitting in that muddle 
puddle, mean!” 

“And there won't ever be a mud- 
dle again, about that umbrella,” 
announced Mrs. Goose happily. 
“T’ve just thought what to do. I’m 
going to carry my own, all the time, 
even when the sun is shining, so I'll 
be ready for rain!” 

“You get ready for bed,’ Mrs. 


Squirrel told her firmly. ‘‘That’s 
the place for you.” 
any for my supper — my, but I am 


HUNGRY!” And he grew madder 
and madder and threshed his arms 
wildly about until a little boat on 
top of the water nearly turned over 
and the fisherman in it thought 
that a storm was coming up and 
rowed quickly to shore. 

So it went, day after day, and 
by this time Alfred was just the 
maddest and HUNGRIEST octo- 
pus in all of the ocean! 


“Tl just swim down this lane 
once more, and if I don’t catch my 
dinner I'll, ll,” but just at that 
moment Alfred came upon an old 
shipwreck, the ship was covered 
with barnacles and half buried in 
sand but Alfred swam around it, 
thinking that a big fish might be 
hiding in its sunken hull. He swam 
over the wreck and down into the 
ship itself and suddenly he stopped! 

“Aha,” he smiled to himself, 
“someone has gotten here ahead of 
me, and another octopus it is, too, 
but what a horrible and frightful 
creature. I'll soon get him out of 
here. And he swam _ noiselessly 
straight AT the other octopus — 
only to find himself banging his 
head against something very hard — 
and there was the other octopus, 
STARING RIGHT BACK AT 
HIM! 
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“You, you terrible creature, I—” 
he blustered, then he backed away, 
for he suddenly realized that HE 
WAS LOOKING AT HIMSELF in 
a mirror on the shipwreck! You 
see, Alfred had never seen himself 
before, and now he began to cry and 
cry, for at last he understood why 
the mermaids laughed and the fish 
all saw him a mile away and swam 
so fast that he could not get any- 
thing to eat. Alfred saw himself 
just like any other octopus except— 
that he was BRIGHT ORANGE, 
with big yellow spots all over him! 

“Oh, dear, Oh dear me,” he 
weiled, wringing his arms and weep- 
ing such big tears that the people on 
the shore thought that the tide was 
rising, ““What shall I do, now I 
know why I cannot catch anything 
for dinner. What shall I do, I shall 
starve!” And he swam sadly around 
and hid under the big rock he called 
home. 

The next day Alfred was hungrier 
than ever and he swam out hoping 
that some fish might not see him, 
with his bright body covered with 
yellow spots, and so be caught. But, 
alas, he had no luck and was about 
to turn around, when he heard a 


great commotion down at the old 
shipwreck. Sidling up he saw Davy 
Jones selling off the treasures from 
the old boat. Wally the whale was 
there in the front row, taking up 
most of the room, crowding out 
Susie Squidd and all the other deni- 
zens who had come to bid on the 
treasures. Wally was bidding more 
than anyone else for a silly little 
jar with a red top on it. 

“Sold,” boomed Davy Jones, ‘‘one 
pepper shaker, to Wally the Whale!” 
Wally spouted with pleasure and 
took the shaker. 

“Hey there, Wally!” called Alfred, 
“whatever do you think that you 
can do with that pepper shaker)” 

“Come along, come along, Alfred, 
and you'll see. Swim down to the 
cove with me and have dinner.” 

Have DINNER! Nothing ever 
sounded so wonderful to Alfred! 

“But Wally,” he = sadly, 
“look at me — don’t you know that 
if I swim with you I will scare your 
dinner away and then you will be as 
hungry as I am)” 

“No, you won’t scare MY dinner 
away. Come along, Alfred—” So 


the whale and the octopus swam 


lazily along and Alfred put a long 
friendly arm around the big whale’s 
body. 

“There,” said Wally, as_ they 
reached a flat reef of coral, “‘sit 
down.” Then he cisappeared be- 
hind a rock and returned with a huge 
turtle shell bowl filled with a de- 
licious looking mixture. He sprin- 
kled some pepper on it from the 
little jar with the bright red top 
which he had bought at the ship- 
wreck and said, 

“Now, there we are, let’s eat. You 
see we have plenty of SALT down 
here but NO PEPPER! — Hard 
thing to get, and I MUST have my 
pepper!” 

“Why, it’s GOOD — better than 
fish or oysters,” gulped Alfred, who 
was talking with his mouth full —- 
which is very bad manners, but he 
was SO HUNGRY — “what is it)” 

“Sponges — and seaweed - 
much tastier than fish anyday,” 
said Wally between bites. 

And from that day to this, Alfred 
has never worried about being hun- 
gry, or cared a bit —— even if he was 
an ORANGE octopus with big 
YELLOW SPOTS all over him! 


The Animal with the Big Family 


LILLIAN S. GRAHAM and MARJORIE WACKERBARTH 


Dip YOU ever hunt opos- 
sums, Daddy? The boys were talk- 
ing about it at school today. John 
said his uncle used to hunt them 
down in Georgia.” 

“No, Bob, I never did but the 
southerners were strong for hunting 
them. They considered them good 
eating.” 

“John said they hunt them at 
night.” 

“Yes, Bob, they are mostly a 
night animal. That is they hide in 
the daytime and get out at night to 
hunt for food. I’ve been told by 
hunters that they prefer to prowl on 
bright still nights around planta- 
tions, rice fields and low swampy 
places, and are slow and heavy on 
the ground. For that reason when 
they are frightened they take to 


trees where their motions are very 
lively.” 

“T should think they would be 
hard to get.” 

“They are not too easy to get. 
I think the natives hunt them with 
dogs. The dogs tree them and then 
it is easier to get them.” 

“That doesn’t seem quite fair, 
does it, Daddy)” 

“Well, no, it doesn’t but a possum 
hunt is considered good sport. The 
opossum climbs trees very easily and 
quickly because of its prehensile 
tail.” 

“Wow! What’s a prehensile tail?” 

“That means, Bob, that the tails 
are adapted for grasping or wrap- 
ping around something. You’ve seen 
monkeys wrap their tails around 
sticks and branches in their cages.” 


“Sure, I’d forgotten.” 

“Naturalists tell us that an opos- 
sum’s sense of smell is very strong 
and that it will lie on its back in the 
sun for hours at a time, and is 
usually alone except when it is 
bringing up a family.” 

““DPon’t they live any place ex- 
cept the southern states, Daddy?” 

“It seems a little odd, Bob, that 
in spite of its being the most primi- 
tive of American mammals and 
very slow-witted it has worked its 
way into most of the northern states 
in recent years and is now common 
in other parts of the country where 
a number of years ago it was rarely 
found.” 

“Maybe they’re not so dumb 
after all,” laughed Bob. 

“Being so very prolific may have 
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something to do with it. They have 
families of from twelve to sixteen 
babies at a time three or four times 
a year.” 

“Oh, boy, I should think they 
would need to spread out over the 
country. How can they take care 
of such big families?” 

“We are told that an opossum is 
a good mother. The nests are made 
of dry grass under a bush or root of 
a tree and sometimes the squirrels 
are forced to give up their lodging 
place.” 

“Are they big animals, Daddy?” 

“Oh, no, they are not large. In 
warmer climates an opossum may 
be as big as a common cat, and in 
colder climates it may be no bigger 
than a big rat. The new babies are 
so small — now hold your breath, 
Bob — that a tablespoon will easily 
hold eighteen of them. At birth 
they are smaller than a honeybee.” 

“Daddy, who ever heard of such 
a thing)” 

“It’s surprising but it’s true all 
right. They immediately climb into 
their mother’s pouch where they 
stay for two months. Naturalists tell 
us they grow very rapidly. When 
they are one week old they have 
gained ten times their weight at 
birth. When they are five weeks old 
they are about the size of a mouse. 
Now they sometimes leave the 
pouch for a short time but they 
always go back for meals and for 
safety when they are scared. The 
mother opossum is always very 
fond of her babies and she carries 
them around on her back. They 
hang on by wrapping their tails 
around her tail and hanging to her 
fur.” 


“A mother ’possum must have a 
hard time getting food.” Bob was 
thinking of those large families. 

“Oh, opossoms are not hard to 
please when it comes to eating. 
They eat corn, nuts, berries, roots, 
tender shoots, insects, young birds, 
eggs, mice and many small creatures. 
Sometimes they kill poultry not to 
eat but to suck the blood. And 
always they must keep a_ sharp 
lookout for their enemies: foxes, 
great horned owls and other crea- 
tures that enjoy fresh possum.” 
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A Centipede 
A centipede was happy quite, 
Until a frog in fun 
Said, “Pray, which leg comes 
after which?” 


This raised her mind to such a 
pitch, 
She lay distracted in a ditch, 
Considering how to run. 
—Author Unknown 


“Sometimes, Daddy, the boys 
accuse each other of playing 
possum.” 

“That’s a common saying. We 
often hear it, but it really is more 
than just an expression. No mammal 
is better at playing dead than 
America’s only marsupial.” 

“Wait a minute, Daddy. What’s 
a marsupial?” 

“A marsupial is an animal that 
has a pouch to carry its young, like 
the Kangaroo. But as I was saying, 
no animal is better at playing dead. 
To deceive its enemy the opossum 
shuts its eyes and falls limply on its 
side with its tongue hanging limply 
out of its half open mouth, If it is 


picked up by the tail and dropped 
from a short height it falls in a limp 
heap still appearing dead. We are 
told that it will stand considerable 
torture and still make believe dead. 
It’s enough to fool anyone.” 

“Is opossum fur any good?” 
Bob was thinking of his mother’s 
new fur coat. 

“Yes, the fur is used. A pelt only 
brings about 30 cents, sometimes a 
little more, sometimes a little less, 
yet enormous quantities of them 
reach the fur trade. I am told that 
it is used mostly to trim inexpensive 
cloth coats. However, the United 
States normally exports large num- 
bers of opossum pelts to Europe 
where they are dyed to resemble 
skunks.” 

““Next time we have Social Stud- 
ies class I'll be able to tell a lot 
about opossums.”’ 

“That’s fine, Bob, and any time 
you and your pals run across an 
odd-looking gray animal that falls 
dead as you get near you can be 
pretty sure you are making the 
acquaintance of an opossum.” 
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Tommy's Brother Gets a Diptheria Shot 


we YVONNE ALTMANN 


= Kindergarten Director, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

1>”” 

r’s This story can be 
told to the children 

nly before they get their 

sa diphtheria shot. 

em 

hat 

ive 

ted 

im- 

ope 

ible 

ud- 

lot ae F OOK, Mommie, Miss Brown gave me this pink Miss Brown gave the money for the diphtheria shots 

of to one of the nurses. Another nurse helped the children 

ime a “ee roll up their sleeves and wiped their arms with alcohol 

an where they were going to get the shot 

**Miss Brown told us all about it. She said if we had 

it, we would not get — Oh, I forget what but it is 

something that makes you sick.” a Serer 

“Tt is diphtheria you won’t get,” said Tommy, very Jimmy’s heart started to pound very hard and fast. 
proud that he could tell his brother the name of the —_ He was glad that Miss Brown was going to be with him 
disease. when he got the shot as she had promised all the boys 

“Can I have the shot, Mommie?” Jimmy asked his nd girls. He thought Miss Brown just the most won- 
mother. “It costs 10 cents.” derful person in the world. 

“Of course you may. I don’t want you to get diph- “Good afternoon, Jimmy,” said Dr. Thomas. ‘See I 
theria. You won't need it, Tommy, as you already had am going to take this needle out that I just used on 
it when you were in kindergarten.” that little girl ahead of you and put a new one in for 

The afternoon arrived for the diphtheria shot. Jimmy you. Now I am all ready to give you a shot. Have you 
went to school as usual with his brother. a brother or sister?” 

“T have just been informed that the doctor and “T have a brother, ouch!” said Jimmy. 
nurses have just arrived. We are to go right upstairs. “It’s all over now. What is your brother’s name?” 
“His name is Tommy. He is not getting a shot be- 
stand in line,” said Miss Brown to the kindergarten » 
eile. cause he already had one. 

Scum the cliiven were ta Bee. “You go down to the room, Jimmy. The rest of the 

“‘Now remember, you may hear some crying but children will come down when they are through. Leave 
those are only little babies crying whose mothers could your sleeve rolled up until your arm is dry. 
not explain to them that the shot only hurts a tiny bit. Jimmy, as he walked back to kindergarten, wondered 
You know it is better to hurt a little than to get diph- how the doctor knew his name. He never had seen him 
theria. I’ll go upstairs and Miss Fink will look in to see before. How do you suppose he knew his name? 
how the rest of you are conducting yourselves. I hope (Class guess) 
you will be all big boys and girls so that Miss Fink won’t You see if Jimmy hadn’t been thinking so much 
find anyone doing anything wrong.” about the shot when he walked into the room with Miss 

The children getting the diphtheria shot followed Brown, he would have seen the nurse he gave the pink 

Miss Brown upstairs. As they neared the room where _ slip to whisper his name to Dr. Thomas. The pink slip 
the shots were being given, they heard a baby crying. had been signed by his mother giving the doctor per- 

“T won’t cry like that baby,” said Jimmy to Miss mission to give him a diphtheria shot. Of course, his 

Brown. name was on the paper. 
’ “Of course you won’t.”’ “I didn’t cry,” Jimmy told his brother when he met 
] “Everyone roll up your left sleeve. The doctor is him after school. 
i 


just about ready for us. I hope I won’t see any tears in 
anyone’s eyes,” said Miss Brown. 


“That’s fine. It shows that you are growing up.” 
“Yes, I guess I am.” 
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Rooster Red Top Had a Dream 


A Health Story 
MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


Rooster Red Top always went to bed early. 
Though he did not wear a watch, he knew that when 
the sun appeared low in the sky in the west, it was time 
to tuck his head under his wing and go to sleep. 

And, he always awoke early. The first thing he did 
was to jump down from the perch — flap his wings a 
few times for exercise, then begin to crow, which sound- 
ed like 

*“Cock-o-doodle-do 
Cock-o-doodle-do” 
which means the same as when we say 


“Good morning! 
How are you)” 

One morning, because he had had a very strange and 
interesting dream, and because he wanted everyone to 
know about it, he began to crow v-e-r-y, v-e-r-y early. 

*“Cock-o-doodle-do 
Cock-o-doodle-do 
Cock-o-doodle-do” 


he said, so loudly that every creature around heard him, 
and awoke. 

Becky Hen, who had been sleeping soundly, spoke 
rather rudely: 

“Why did you awaken me so early, Mr. Red Top?” 

Before Red Top could reply, a Rabbit hopped 
through the gateway and said: 

“What's all this crowing about so early in the morn- 
ing?” 

Directly in back of Rabbit stood Little Pig. He, too, 
wanted to know what all the noise was about. But, 
before Red Top could answer any of the questions he 
was surprised to see a chubby little Brown Bear peek- 
ing around the gate post. 

“Well, Brownie, what are you doing here? 

Brownie began to swing from side to side, as small 
bears will do, as he replied: 

“IT was wandering through the woods, hoping I 
would find a bee hive so that I could get some honey, 
when I heard you crowing, so I turned around and fol- 
lowed the sound, and here I am.” 

Red Top chuckled to think that he had really awak- 
ened so many creatures. 

All this while Becky Hen, Rabbit and Little Pig 
waited for an answer to their questions. They looked 
shyly, one to another. 

Red Top flapped his wings again and said: 

“TI am very glad I did crow early and awaken you 
because I have something to tell you — I must tell you 
about a dream I had last night.” 

dream!”’ said Rabbit. 

“A dream!” said Little Pig, “‘is that all — is that all 
— well, well, well!” 


Brownie began to turn round and round as though 
dancing. He liked to dance and he liked to hear about 
dreams because bears sleep all through the long winter, 
and they have dreams, too. 


“But,” said Red Top, “‘this was a won-der-ful dream. 
It seemed I was picking up corn kernels and enjoying 
ry" 
them when a teeny, weeny Hop Toad hopped so close 
to me he almost sat on the piece of corn I was about to 
eat. I was very surprised and wondered what he want- 
ed. His eyes were as bright as tiny stars as he said: 


“Wouldn’t you like something different to eat, 
sometimes, Mr. Rooster?” 


“Sure, I would,” I said, “but where can I find some- 
thing different? 

“Ah! that’s what I came to tell you about. Listen! 
Around the other side of the woods there is SOME- 
THING — A BIG SOMETHING — the like of which 
you have never seen. I'll tell you how to find it. Go 
out through the gate—” 

And I repeated, “Go out through the gate—” 

“Then down the lane,” continued Hop Toad. 

“Then down the lane,” said I. 


“Till you come to a road — then cross the road — 
and you will come to a path which winds around the 
woods, and there you will meet a Guard, and he will 
say to you—” 

Red Top stopped talking. His listeners wondered 
what was the matter. Brownie asked, 

“What was it the Guard said, Red Top?” 

Red Top flapped his wings as though not knowing 
just what to say, but he knew he had to give an answer, 
so he said: 

“Well, just at that very moment, before I could 
hear one more word, I awoke.” 

“Oh! Oh! Oh! what did you do that for,” they said in 
chorus. 

Brownie, who was very curious, said: 

“Wonder what that big something is. 
Rooster, what are you going to do?” 


Now, Mr, 


“Better ask what are we going to do. Well, we are 
going to find that Guard and when we do maybe he 
will tell us just how to go. Now you all understand 
why I awakened you so early this morning, so that we 
could get a good start. Are you ready?” 

“IT am,” said Becky Hen, 

“Me, too,” said Rabbit. 

“Me, too,” said Little Pig, while Brownie danced 
round and round as he said, ““Maybe I’ll find some 
honey along the way.” 

“O. K.” said Red Top, “‘let’s go—” 

“Forward — march—” 
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What a strange parade it was. Red Top was in the 
lead. Of course, they could not go very fast because 
Red Top and Becky Hen had but two legs each and 
two legs cannot cover the ground as well as four legs 
can, but they kept in line, one behind the other. Rabbit 
hopped along; Little Pig walked a while on four legs, 
then stood up on two legs, but Brownie danced every 
so often all along the way. 

At the end of the lane they came to a road, just as 
Hop Toad said they would. They crossed the road and 
found the path, just as Hop Toad said they would. 
Slowly they moved along the path, looking here and 
there, for the Guard, but as yet he was not to be seen. 
It seemed they had gone a mile, but, of course, they 
had not; it only seemed like a mile. 

“Ah!” said Little Pig, “surely soon we shall meet the 
Guard.” 

“T’m hoping, but I’m getting tired of hopping,” said 
Rabbit. 

Red Top cheered them along. “I’m sure we shall 
find what-ever-it-is Hop Toad wanted us to see. You 
know he did promise we would if we followed the path, 
and a promise must always be kept!” 

Yes, Red Top was right. Just then they came to a 
bend in the path, and face to face with a Guard. He 
was standing under a huge tree. He was very, very 
tall; he really looked like a great big banana. His suit 
was yellowish. The collar was curled downward as 
though the skin of the banana had been pulled down- 
ward. In his hand he held a sign. On the sign were 
these words: 


“This path will lead you to SOMETHING WON- 
DERFUL.” 

“Umh!” said Little Pig. “Writing — who of us can 
read?” 

There was silence for a long while. No one of them 
had a chance to attend school, and, of course, no one of 
them could read. Red Top could tell the time of day 
by watching the sun; Rabbit could find Farmer Brown’s 
cabbage plants, easily. Little Pig could sit under an 
apple tree while Brownie climbed the tree to shake the 
apples down, but no one could read the sign. 

“Uhm! Uhm!” they thought. Now what could be 
done! 

But, at that very moment something moved in the 
grass on the edge of the path and out, directly in front 
of them, hopped Hop Toad. It was exactly the same 
little Hop Toad that had appeared in the dream. He 
seemed to be laughing as he said: 

“T’ve been watching for you — I thought you would 
come.” 

“Did you?” asked Red Top. 

“Surely,” replied Hop Toad. Now you will all be re- 
warded. Just follow me.” 

So the parade had a new leader — a very tiny one — 
and they were on the march again. One more turn in 
the path and they came upon a wonderful sight. It was 
a very, very large house — and the strangest house they 
had ever seen. The roof was a beautiful green because 
it was made of lettuce leaves and pieces of spinach; the 
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walls looked like stone walls because they were made of 
sweet and white potatoes, placed neatly together to 
resemble a stone wall; the chimney was made of small 
ripe red tomatoes which looked like little red bricks; 
the posts holding up the porch roof were golden carrots 
and on either side of the posts were two large bunches 
of celery with their pretty tops hanging like pompoms. 

Hop Toad watched their faces. Then he said: This is 

THE HOUSE THAT HEALTH BUILT 


Hop Toad continued, “Come, follow me, we are going 
inside of THE HOUSE THAT HEALTH BUILT.” 

They followed obediently. When they reached the 
porch Hop Toad told Brownie to ring the bell. Brownie 
loved to hear music and a bell ringing was something 
like music, so he rang a long ring. 


The great door swung open slowly. Who do you 
think opened the door? Well, it was a very pretty little 
cow whose name was Tinkle Bell. 

Hop Toad, who had brought many people to this 
House, said, “I have brought some friends who would 
like to know more about THE HOUSE THAT 
HEALTH BUILT.” 

“Come right in,” said Tinkle Bell. “You may be 
seated on those low stools along the hallway.” 

They were seated. It still seemed like a wonderful 
dream. 

Then Tinkle Bell spoke to them: 

“Only foods that grow in a garden or on a farm can 
be used to build a house like this one, and only those 
who eat greens and tomatoes and carrots and apples and 
potatoes every so often and drink a glass of fruit juice 
every morning and a whole quart of milk every day will 
be happy and healthy. But you must be thirsty and 
before you begin your trip back I will serve you some 
refreshing MILK.” 

Tinkle Bell pressed a button in the wall. A door 
opened and there on a large tray was a full glass of rich 
milk for everyone there. It was delicious. 

When they had enjoyed the refreshment, Red Top, 
who could not remain quiet one more minute, arose 
from his seat and flapped his wings as he said: 

““Cock-o-doodle-doo,” which was his way of saying, 
“We all thank you! And,” he continued, ““Now I 
really do have something to crow about.” Then he 
crowed and crowed which made everyone laugh. Turn- 
ing then toward Tinkle Bell he said: 

“*T will crow and crow and send every creature I meet 
to see and hear about “THE HOUSE THAT HEALTH 
BUILT.” 

Tinkle Bell waved good-bye and watched them as 
they found the path along the edge of the woods and 
disappeared from view. If she could have heard the 
many things they were saying and heard their promise 
that they would do exactly as she had told them she 
would have been even happier than she was at that 
moment. Maybe they did learn to write — and maybe 
they did send her a letter. Who can tell!” 

Note: Suggestion: Have each child draw their own il- 


lustration of ““The House That Health Built” and color 
it. 
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Dessert Neighbors 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Tex, the baby jack rabbit, lay 
curled in sleep. Huddled among the 
dry roots of the mesquite bush, his 
gray-brown fur would not have 
been seen by the hungriest eagle. 
He had only to lie still, with his long 
ears flat along his back, and his 
bright eyes closed. He would have 
to come out to feed when the sun 
turned red in the west — and soar- 
ing eagles gave up watching for 
anything that hopped or crawled. 

This afternoon the sun lay hot on 
the sands of west Texas. No living 
creature showed itself. No living 
green grew in this land of no water 
save one plant. The thorny mes- 
quite bushes thrust their roots into 
the sand and clung, while drifting 
sand piled up about them, making 
sandy mounds. But beneath these 
mesquite bushes, the tunnels of 
small wild folk led in and out and 
round about the sandy mounds. 

Dipo, the kangaroo rat, lived in 
one, too. And now he, too, slept the 
afternoon away. For Dipo did his 
hunting only by night. That gentle 
small creature had silky fur just the 
color of the sand, and he had care- 
fully combed it with his fore paws. 


In a neighboring tunnel in the 
sand, Phryno waited till it should 
cool a little. For the small horned 
lizard could not stand it too hot, 
though he liked it warm. He had 
hunted flies enough for one meal 
that morning, and he would set forth 
again towards evening. Dry skinned 
and sand colored, he too would be 
hard to see except when he moved. 

These three lived in peace with 
their neighbors — the big rabbit, 
the small rat, and the “horned 
toad,” as Phryno was so often called, 
and wrongly so. But deep in a small 


tunnel of his own, behind a veil of 
spider web, lay Tarantula, the huge 
spider, whose bite was firey. Ta- 
rantula’s body and eight legs were 
covered with dark brown hair, and 
at dusk he would be hard to see 
among the shadows of mesquite 
stems. Not that Tarantula had any 
need to hide. All who knew him kept 
their distance from the fiery tem- 
pered spider with his bite that 
burned. But he had need to slip up 
unseen on the flies he caught. He 
did his work well, catching flies by 
the hundreds. 


Along the top of a mesquite bush, 
fenced about by its thorns, lay a 
young rattlesnake. And he, too, 
was having his siesta. He lay there 
in plain view, for his fangs were 
poison, and not the hungriest coyote 
would have touched him. Only 
when the little yellow wolves were 
starving would they have tried to 
outwit a rattler. His only need was 
to wait till evening when the small 
creatures he hunted came out from 
hiding. But he, too, had his tunnel 
in a sand mound beneath a mesquite 
bush. He, too, was a_ neighbor. 
And at night when the desert cold 
would have made him too stiff to 


move, he tried to be deep in his tun- 
nel where the ground still held 
warmth. 


Then Citel, the ground squirrel, 
and about a dozen of her family, 
lived in tunnels in a big mound be- 
neath a patch of mesquite bushes. 
Popping her head out of her hole 
near sundown, she sat up as mo- 
tionless as a small stick, with her 
rorepaws crossed on her stomach, 
while she wiggled her nose to test 
the breeze. Not till she felt sure no 
danger was near would she allow her 
twelve brothers and sisters to show 
themselves. 


Now at last naps were finished, 
small faces were yawning in their 
tunnels, small whiskers were being 
combed, where there were whiskers. 
For the rays of the reddening sun 
crept long across the sky, and it was 
time for the desert to come to life. 
With the sun’s heat gone from the 
sky, the sands would cool quickly, 
and was necessary to do one’s hunt- 
ing, and get back underground be- 
fore it got too cold. For even sum- 
mer nights are chill in the desert 
waste lands. 

Tex, the baby rabbit, went hop- 
ping from bush to bush, just nib- 
bling the tender new shoots of the 
mesquites. And always his long ears 
turned this way and that like fun- 
nels, to catch the sounds. Always 
his long hind legs took him in mam- 
moth hops from one thorny bush to 
the next. For one never knew when 
a coyote might pounce at one, or an 
owl dip silently through the night 
with claws dangling and ready to 
clutch one. 

Dipo, the kangaroo rat, could see 
into the blackest shadows with his 
night-seeing eyes. But he must do 
his hunting with long leaps, which 
his tufted tail made possible. 
Should danger threaten, those long 
leaps would be his only means of 
reaching safety. 
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Phryno did not need to run. Not 
often. All the small horned lizard 
had to do, if snake or owl or little 
yellow wolf tried to swallow him, 
was to give a quick twist of his head. 
For it was armored with half a dozen 
large ‘‘horns” and many small ones, 
and those horns would scarce have 
gone down an enemy throat. If 
danger threatened, he could also 
puff himself up till he seemed much 
larger, and there were small horns 


all down his back. Seldom did 
Phryno meet with trouble when out 
fly hunting. 

But with Citel it was different. 
She and her twelve sisters and broth- 
ers would have been nice mouthfuls 


for anything from a coyote to a rat- 
tlesnake, from an owl to an eagle. 
Soft and helpless, they could neither 
fight nor run away — not very fast. 
Their own safety lay in hiding when 
danger was near. So now Citel 
peered this way and that, sniffed 
the breeze and listened. Once she 
stopped to catch a beetle. Then 
she went on guard again. Suddenly 
she gave her high gopher whistle. It 
was echoed by a neighboring ground 
squirrel not far distant, and her 
whistle in turn was echoed by a 
ground squirrel some distance away 
on the desert. For Citel had seen 
the snake crawl from the top of the 


mesquite bush. At once every 


Betsy Butterfly in 


Ir WAS a lovely day. There 
was a glorious sun shining. The 
birds sang in the maple trees. The 
garden, across the way, was a 
beautiful bouquet of many colored 
blooming flowers. But Betsy Butter- 
fly couldn’t be out in the sunshine; 
she was not near the singing birds; 
she couldn’t flit and dance among 
the sweet smelling flowers. Betsy 
Butterfly was a prisoner and she 
was very unhappy. 

Those school children who held 
her prisoner in their schoolroom 
didn’t seem to understand how they 
hurt her, though they had tried to 
be kind. They clapped their hands 
as they crowded around while she 
beat her small, beautiful body 
against the windowpane. All morn- 
ing, and even yesterday, she had 
plunged against the windowpane 
with such a force that now she had 
a torn place in one lovely, velvety, 
blue-green wing. 

It all began the day the school 
children decided to raise a butterfly. 


It was in the morning when Miss 
Clark suggested that they take a 
walk on the school ground. She 
explained that they were going to 


search for butterfly eggs. Miss 
Clark found the funny little egg- 
masses on a maple leaf. They were 


MARY COLLIER TERRY 


about as large as pin-heads. They 
burst one of the little eggs and 
looked at it with a magnifying glass. 
It looked very much like a hen egg 
because it had a yellow center. 
The eggs on the leaf were put in a 
bottle and corked up. This was to 
keep ‘“‘museum lice’? from eating 
the eggs. 


Eleven days later one egg hatched 
into a larvae which is just a big 
name for caterpillar. Then the fun 
began — so the school children 
thought. Miss Clark put the funny 
little worm on a small hickory limb, 
set a lamp chimney down over the 
leaves and the caterpillar. The 
chimney had a thin cloth tied over 
the top.: The glass chimney made a 
nice showcase for the caterpillar. 

For several days the little cater 
pillar ate and ate these leaves. He 
became so fat, in fact, so fat that 
he burst right out of his skin! 
(You've heard of people eating until 
they almost burst, but they never 
do. That caterpillar really did.) 
The skin split straight down the 
middle of his back just behind his 
head. He wiggled out of that old 
skin and there was a nice new skin 
underneath. The new skin was soft 
at first. It finally hardened after 
the caterpillar had rested a few 
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ground squirrel within hearing dis- 
tance of those warning whistles had 
popped back into her tunnel be- 
neath the mesquite bushes. That 
snake would have to be very clever 
if it caught one of them. 

At the warning sound, Dipo, too, 
had gone leaping for his tunnel. 
Tex, the young jack rabbit, fled in 
mammoth leaps, and Phryno, the 
horned lizard, waited, motionless. 
Only Tarantula, the giant spider, 
hunted flies, unhurried at sight of 
the snake. But snakes don’t have 
to eat every day. After stretching 
and sampling the coolness of the 
night air, the snake crept into his 
tunnel, and the other neighbors 
came back to their night’s hunting. 


Prison 


hours. Miss Clark called this 
“moulting.”” There were four dif- 
ferent moults in two or three weeks, 
and each time there were new col- 
ors and markings. All the time the 
children gave the caterpillar fresh 
tender leaves. While he was shed- 
ding his skin he didn’t eat a bite 
but afterwards — after he had 
rested, he was very hungry. He got 
larger after each moult, too. 

A week later, after the last moult, 
the school children had an entirely 
different little creature to watch. 

In a magical sort of way the 
queer little caterpillar turned into 
a butterfly. That was Betsy Butter- 
fly. First, she was a tiny egg, then 
an ugly, wiggly caterpillar, and now, 
a beautiful butterfly. 

Miss Clark explained the differ- 
ence between a butterfly and a 
moth. The moth comes from a co- 
coon which the caterpillar spins— 
these same cocoons which boys and 
girls are always finding in the woods 
and around their homes. The 
butterflies fly by day; the moths 
fly by night. They are both very 
beautiful creatures. Betsy Butter- 
fly hoped that the children wouldn't 
find any cocoons. Being a prisoner 
in a schoolroom wouldn’t make a 
moth any happier than it did a 
butterfly. 
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Miss Clark called Betsy a swal- 
lowtail. She said they were the 
largest of all the butterflies. She 
said they got their name because 
their hind wings had a queer tail- 
like effect something like a swallow. 
She also said that most of them 
had a basal color of black, but al- 
ways painted on the black were so 
many other colors, yellows, greens, 
browns and blues. Betsy Butterfly’s 
lower wings were mostly green with 
yellow dots along the edges of all 
wings. The children said that she 
was the most beautiful butterfly 
that they had ever seen. To hear 
them say that hadn’t made Betsy 
any happier. 

She was a prisoner here in this 
schoolroom and she wanted to get 
out! True, they had allowed her 
to fly around the schoolroom — 
they might have kept her penned 
up in a shoe-box, or something, but 
what butterfly wants to fly around 
a schoolroom—it’s the outside, they 
want, 
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Poor Betsy stayed near the win- 
dow. Perhaps she saw the bloom- 
ing flowers across the way. She just 
sat there motionless, her beautiful 
wings drawn up together, as if to 
hide them from the children. 

One little girl poked a big purple 
violet at him. Butterflies do like 
the sweet nectar from flowers. But 
not so with Betsy. She simply re- 
fused to be friendly with those 
children in any way. 

The school-bell rang. That meant 
recess and play-period. 

The schoolroom was quiet. Even 
Betsy Butterfly must have known 
that the children were gone, for she 
unfolded her thin beautiful wings, 
took a step or two, then flew up- 
was down a 

She didn’t 
squeal with joy because butterflies 


Whatever it is that 


ward. The window 


few inches at the top. 


don’t squeal. 
butterflies do when they are very 


happy, she must have done it. 


Play-period was over and the 
children came flocking in. Most of 
them crowded over by the window. 

“Miss Clark!’ one small girl 
screamed, “She’s gone! Our beau- 
tiful butterfly is gone!” 

Almost in a moment all the chil- 
dren were scattered over the school- 
ground searching for their butterfly. 

‘‘We must find her! We must find 
her!’ they shouted. 

“IT see her!”’ yelled a little boy as 
he stood on tip-toe peeping over the 
fence which was around Mrs. 
Smith’s flower garden. Sure enough 
there on a big yellow lily was a big 
beautiful greenish-black butterfly. 
Anyway, it looked like Betsy But- 
terfly. 

“May I catch him, Miss Clark?” 

“No, no, Tony,” replied Miss 
Clark. “She is much happier there 
in the flower garden. After all, she 
didn’t really belong in our school- 
room. We only wanted her for a 
little while, just to see how she 
grows.” 


SWEET HOLLYHOCK MAIDS 


Words by 
ELLA STRATTON COLBO 
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Music by 
ISABELLE GROETZINGER 
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The Two-Toed 
Sloth 


DYER KUENSTLER 


Manna SLOTH lives in a warm tropical 
land, and as she feeds on leaves, fruit and young 
shoots of trees, she spends her life hanging 
back-side down from a branch. 

She has practically no tail, and her greenish 
brown fur hides her from her enemies, as she 
hangs among the luxurious foliage. 


She has two strong curved toes, shaped like 
a hook on each foot. When she needs a fresh 
supply of food she hooks these toes over a 
branch and climbs about the tree fairly easily. 
But she finds it very difficult to travel on the 
ground. 

As leaves grow all about her, she never has 
to exert herself to find food. This makes her 
lazy, and she sleeps most of the time. 

In the top picture Mamma Sloth is awake, 
and so is her baby. But in the second sketch 
they are both asleep. The baby is bigger and 
he has learned to hang from a branch like his 
mother. 

At the bottom junior is almost full grown. 
He has eaten a big meal and he is taking an 
after dinner nap. 


Supply the Missing Words 


Sloths spend most of their time hanging...... 


from a branch. 
They hook themselves on by their......... ‘ 


They are lazy, and after eating they generally 


shoots of trees. 


They cannot. .. well on the ground. 
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Inspiration Trail 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


(Follow it each month and enjoy treasures 
of verse and prose) 


There came a wind like a bugle; 
It quivered through the grass, 


We barred the windows and the doors 
As from an emerald ghost; 


On a strange mob of panting trees, 
And fences fled away, 

And rivers where the houses ran 
The living looked that day. 


How much can come 
And much can go, 
And yet abide the world! 
Emily Dickinson 


It was the end of cold weather, the leaves and the 
trees looked worn and faded, and there was a dry, 
ticking rustle everywhere when the wind blew. A little 
leaf rap-tap-tapped furiously against a twig, as a single 
leaf caught in a current will.... 

— Kipling 


A Sign In An Old Restaurant 


We go to work 

To earn the dough 
To buy the bread 
To gain the strength 
To go to work. 


Children are much nearer the inner truth of things 
than we are, for when their instincts are not perverted 
by the superfine wisdom of their elders, they give them- 
selves up to a full, vigorous activity. Theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. 


—Froebel 
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Hundred thousand men coming one after another 
could not move a ton weight, but the united strength 
of fifty would transport it with ease. 

—George Washington 


When the teacher fails to meet the intellectual wants 
of a child, it is a case of asking for bread and receiving 
a stone; but when he fails to meet its moral wants it is 
giving a serpent. 

— Horace Mann 


The Oak 


Live thy life, 
Young and old, 

Like yon oak, 

Bright in spring, 
Living gold; 


Summer -richi 
Then; and then 

Autumn-changed, 

Soberer-hued 
Gold again. 


All his leaves 
Fallen at length, 

Look, he stands, 

Trunk and bough, 


Naked strength. —Tennyson 


There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away, 
Nor any courses like a page 
Of prancing poetry. 
—kEmily Dickinson 


Duty 


The sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 
Whose deeds, great and small, 
Are close knit strands of an unbroken thread, 
Whose love ennobles all. 
The world may sound no trumpet, ring no bells; 
The book of life, the shining record tells. 
Thy love shall chant its own beatitudes, 
After its own life-working. A child’s kiss 
Set on thy singing lips shall make thee glad; 
A poor man served by thee shall make thee rich; 
A sick man helped by thee shall make thee strong; 
Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service thou renderest. 

— Robert Browning 


In order that people may be happy in their work, 
these three things are needed: They must be fit for it. 
they must not do too much of it, and they must have a 
sense of success in it. 


—John Ruskin 
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The Poetry Corner 


On Opening Day 


CLARA G, CORNELL 


[’ll make an early start to school, 
For this is Opening Day. 

I want to say “‘Hello’’ to all 
The houses on my way. 


I want to greet the little dog 
That barks so very hard, 

And see the pretty autumn flowers 
That trim up every yard. 


And when I get near to the school 
And hear the bell’s “Ding, dong’”’ 

I’ll have a chance to talk with all 
The girls I’ve known so long. 


The Engineer 


SHEILA STINSON 


The choo-choo train runs through 
the night; 

Its whistle blows with all its might, 

So that the track ahead is clear 

Because you see the engineer 


Is careful of each living thing, 

And every day he tries to bring 
His train in safely for he knows 
That folks all trust him, so he goes 


Back and forth year after year 
And folks ride with him without 
fear. 


A True Friend 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


[ like to sit on our front steps 
When night is coming down 
And watch my mother’s pet hop- 
toad 
Come out and hop around. 


He goes right to the big long bed 
Where Mother’s flowers grow, 
And there he stays and hunts the 

bugs 
On every single row. 


He never seems to hurry, but 
He’s quicker than you think, 
For when he sees a bug his tongue 

Has caught it in a wink. 


He takes good care of Mother’s 
flowers, 
And so we all are kind 
To him, and every other toad 
We children chance to find. 


Forty Pupils 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Forty pupils 
In their places; 
Hair all combed, 
Beaming faces! 


Fruit and milk 

At every meal; 
That explains 

How well they feel! 


Smiles so wide, 

<yes so bright; 
They all sleep 

Ten hours at night! 


Stay outside 
When they play, 

Bright and happy 
Every day! 


Rain 
LOIS SNELLING 
I saw the raindrops marching 
Like children in a row, 
And every one was laughing 
And walking on tiptoe! 


Mole News 


BERTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 


A mole, I’m told, has pinhead eyes; 

No ears at all — a great surprise! 

It eats big beetles, juicy worms, 

And digs a tunnel with hurried 
squirms. 
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September 


LILLIE M. JORDAN 


Squirrels for a winter day 
Begin to store their nuts away. 
And song birds can no longer stay. 
The trees put on their autumn show, 
Thicker fur wild creatures grow. 
Summer cannot last, they know. 


October 


Columbus Day we celebrate 
In memory of a hero great. 
Then ghosts and witches will be 
seen 
And goblins prowl, on Halloween. 


November 


Trees are bare and skies are gray 
But now comes glad Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 
Happy time we set apart 
For prayer and praise with grate- 
ful heart. 


Sand Pies 


SHEILA STINSON 


I have nice sand pies for sale, 
Blackberry and apple too. 

I just made them fresh today; 
Won’t you please to buy a few? 


A September Treat 


CLARA G, CORNELL 


The treat I like especially 
That’s brought us in September 
Is the delicious smell of grapes 
It’s something to remember. 


For when the heavily Jaden vines 
Are wet by evening dew 
They give out such a wondrous 
scent 
It thrills you through and through. 


You sniff and sniff the fragrant air 
Each breath just pure delight 
You pause and linger near the spot 

That glorifies the night. 


You wish that you could bottle up 
That fragrance all around, 

For well you know it is a treat 
You’re lucky to have found. 
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Sample Hobby Books 


(From Page 17) 
words have seen, have been taught, 
own, have done, and have been 
given. 

This is, in short, a means to an 
end, and since all remedial work is 
first based on winning a _ child’s 
confidence, then creating an in- 
terest, and lastly in tearing down 
inferiority complexes and establish- 
ing a certain understanding of what 
is hidden in his mind, then all means 
of getting that needed “hold” on 
the child must be taken. I heartily 
recommend, Sample Hobby Books 
and trust those who timidly attempt 


them, may be well rewarded. 


September Seat Work 
(Pages 32-33 

The illustrations on the Arith- 
metic Seat Work page relate to sum- 
mer and vacation subjects. — Pic- 
tures of any chosen subject, cut 
from printed matter and mounted 
upon large charts could be corre- 
lated with many types of number 
work. Why not ask the pupils to 
make up some, complete with col- 
ored dots. Mount the latter for all 
the class to work from. 

Pages such as these which will be 
offered each month during the com- 
ing school year will govern prob- 
lems with equations up to 20. For 
problems of a simpler type, refer to 
back issues of the American Child- 
hood Magazine. 

The Reading and Writing page 
consists of word building and the 
use of the words in simple sentences. 
Here again, we will try to relate the 
subject matter in some degree to 
the special month in which it is pub- 


lished. 


Safety Poster 
(Page 45) 

Sammy practices his safety rules 
on the way to school. One of his 
rules for crossing all streets is to 
always cross at the corner. Another 
safety rule for crossing streets is to 
look both ways before he steps from 
the curb. Do you follow the same 
rules for Safety when you walk to 
school? Can you tell the class any 
other safety idea that would be 
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helpful to school children when 
crossing streets? 

Color the poster: Color the pave- 
ment dark red and the curb edge a 
light gray, leaving the background 
white. Make a green border around 
the poster or mount it on a larger 
sheet of green paper. Sammy wears 
brown trousers; carries a red book. 
He has a green and yellow striped 
shirt and a brown cap and shoes. 
Color his face and arms a very light 
orange. His hair is yellow and his 
socks yellow also. 


Humpty Dumpty Build-up 
Poster 
(Page 46) 
Cut out Humpty Dumpty and 
wall portion and paste on sheet of 
yellow construction paper (7” by 


934’). Cut numbered parts of de- 
sign from colored paper or color 


with crayon according to direction. 
Paste parts into position according 
to their number. The wall may be 
colored with gray crayon or paint 
and stones outlined with black. The 
egg pattern may be placed on the 
fold of the paper to cut out; the 
features then traced on both sides 
and outlined with black crayon. 


Summertime Scenes 
(Page 47) 

All of us have had a vacation this 
summer. Perhaps it was just stay- 
ing at home or on a farm in the 
country. Perhaps it was in.the 
mountains or at a beach. Let us 
make a list of all the things we can 
draw relating to special 
vacation. Then draw or paint a pic- 
ture illustrating a 
Make the figures 
very simple. 


vacation scene. 
and all details 


As an inspiration we otfer sketch- 
es and a finished picture of a coun- 
try lakeside vacation spot. 


Australia 
(Page 48) 
Paint the Koala a light gray with 
a black nose. The boy may wear a 
light blue suit. His hair is a soft 
yellow and his shoes brown. Paint 
his flesh a very light orange. 
The leaves should be dark and 
light green and the branches light 
brown. 


National College of Education 
Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and 
Upper Elementary Grades, Children’s 
demonstration school and observation cen- 
ter. On Chicago’s lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes and specially de signed 
courses for teachers and college graduates, 
Fall term: Sept. 22. 


Write for Catalog 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 
Box 712L, Evanston, IIl. 


MILTON BRADLEY 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 
EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 
270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


THE 


Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their oneal is carried in 
Kansas City, at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


TEACHERS COME WEST! 
1000's of teachers and supervisors needed for entire west, including 
Calif., Wash., Ore., which pay the highest salaries, 


FREE ENROLLMENT. Unexcelled Service. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member 


N.A.T.A. 


DENVER COLO 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in West. 
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The perfect medium for 
modeling attractive little 
animals, birds and other 
decorative figures that are 
so popular. 


Plasteline Comes in 


CLAY MADE IN 
With its added advantage of beautiful colors, PLASTE- 


LINE allows for a most interesting and realistic modeling 


Artistic Colors 


LL MIMS 


t56J Cream 

Gray Green 

156A Terra Cotta (Red) 
156M Bronze Green of such figures. 

156K Clay Color 

ants ilies PLASTELINE RETAINS ITS FORM so that the models 
o_o may be displayed and used for a long time without losing 
their attractiveness. 

Price, per pound package, $0.40 


456Z Assorted, four colors, 

14 lb. each, Cream, Terra 

Cotta, Bronze Green, and 
Dark Brown, $0.45 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


New York: 200 Fifth Ave. 


PLASTELINE is universally used in schools because it is 
so clean that it eliminates all the muss and untidiness 
caused by ordinary clays. When the modeling period is 
over —— just put the clay away in its box — no cleaning of 
hands and desks is necessary. 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it 
possible to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be fin- 
ished at another time. It does not shrink. It does not soil 
the hands; it requires no mixing before using but is ready 
for modeling when taken from the package. Because it 
never completely dries out, it can be used over and over 
again, thus creating a saving on material. 


Springfield. Mass. 


Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS TO EASIER TEACHING 
Counting Materials and Number Aids 


COUNTING PEGS -ATIONAL TOY MONEY 


1 
8044 1000 large, square pegs, 114’ ’ six colors, in paper 
I Pay 
box Price per box $0 45 
8045 3,000 small square pegs, six standard colors in paper box 
Price, per box, $0.45 [he value of toy money as an “educational plaything . 
me universally recognized and adopted in school and 
CUBICAL COUNTING BLOCKS home. [his series with its realistic ‘‘coins’’ die stamped on 


ind silver paper and ‘‘greenback’’ bills of various denom 
otters che best play money available 


juantity it is an outstanding value. It provides a 
ind bills of all commonly used denominations 
large class in “‘buying and selling,”’ ‘‘playing 
ictivities in which make-believe money is used 


in various denominations 1 co 20 dollars 


ns fe co 50¢ Price, per box, $1.50 


EDUCATIONAL CLOCK DIAL 
large clock dial, princ- 


Arabic numbers, with 

* metal hands. Diameter 

11'4 inches, approxi 

mately the size of che average 

It serves as a valu 

ible aid in the teaching of time 

1” cubes in boxes and in bulk, in the six standard colors sed lhe reverse side is printed with 


illustracions and text relating to 
for the study of numbers, form and design 


methods of celling time in differ 
8037 27 colored cubes, in paper box ver bor 
Zit d cubes, in paper box 1 . ’ res. [his will serve as a 


8039 100 colored cubes, in paper box ice, per bon ; rrelated study 


co the teaching 


COLORED STICKS 


with metal evelet for hanging up. Size 14” x 14 


Price, each, $0.75 


MILTON BRADLEY NUMBER BUILDERS 


8281 number builder 
printed on heavy manila tag 
stock, with large numerals in 
bold type. Ic contains a large 
quantity of numerals from 1 
to 0 and supply of mathe 
matical denominations. Put 
up in a box made especially 
strong so cthac ic will with 


stand constant handling 


Square wooden sticks, 6 standard colors, cut to various lengths Exact size of number Price. per box. $0.30 


and used co teach numerical proportion, and for producing 


elementary forms preparatory to drawing 8014 This box contains a liberal supply of the firsc cen numer 


102 A paper box with 1,000 sticks, assorted lengths, from als, and the signs of addition, subtraction, multiplication, division 


{" co 5”. Price, per box, $1.50 Price, per box, $0.20 


Sold by Leading School Supply Dealers 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK: 200 Fifth Avenue CHICAGO: 811 S. Wabash Avenue 
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